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G-E Motorized Power is 
used in every process of 
steel making, from the min- 
ing of the ore to the finished 
products. 


Whether the job is rolling 
steel or weaving silk, the 
motor and proper system 
of control have been devised 
to meet the conditions im- 
posed. That is what G-E 
Motorized Power means. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








This control panelis the brain cen- 
ter which starts, stops and rever- 
ses the two motors which move 
the giant ladles of molten metal 
in a steel plant. 


Motors 
equipped with brains 


G-E Motorized Power involves more than motors coupled to 
machines. It includes control—giving motors brains. 


Here’s a steel mill, for example. Motors everywhere. On 
cranes that lift and carry giant ladles of molten metal. In 
rolling mills that must rapidly reverse themselves as they 
shape billets into rails. At every stockpile, furnace, and ma- 
chine—hauling, lifting, pouring, rolling, shearing. 


G-E Motorized Power includes not only these motors, but 
brains to prevent them from overtaxing themselves under 
heavy or fluctuating demands—a system of automatic con- 
trol which permits the motors to perform their work con- 
tinuously with the utmost speed and economy. 


G-E Control provides such brains not only in steel making 
but in every industry—for lifting, driving, and turning— 
wherever power and motion are needed. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Cr HOUSANDS of investors 

all over the United 
£ cA States are improving 
their financial position year by 
year. They are doing this at a 
rate practically impossible for 
any individual who is unguided, 
a rate that is greatly in excess 
of the average. 


You probably know this in a 
general way, and yet have never 
specifically considered how you, 
yourself, can do the same thing. 
If you have capital for invest- 
ment, think about it now. One 
well conceived decision on this 
subject can be of the utmost 
importance in materially hasten- 
ing your eventual success. 


You will find it worth your 
while to examine what follows 
carefully in the light of the par- 
ticular application of Brookmire 
Service to you, your investments 
and your income.* 


1. Q. How Definite Is Brookmire 
Advice? 


A. Brookmire Service tells you de- 
finitely what stocks and bonds are 
desirable, and why. It advises you 
clearly and specifically what and 
when to buy and sell. 


2. Q. Does Your Service Require 


Much of My Time? 


A. The information is as brief as 
adequate counsel will permit. The 
Service is designed for busy men. 


ONE decision 


can brin g success! 


If you have been putting it off simply 
because of insufficient information you 


should certainly read this page. 


3. Q. How Frequently May You 
Be Consulted? 


A. You can consult about invest- 
ments generally and ask concern- 
ing any specific security at any 
time by wire, mail, telephone or 
personal call. We urge every client 
to take full advantage of this con- 
sultation privilege. 


4. Q. Will It Pay Me To Disturb 
My Present Investments? 


A. In very few cases have we 
found a list of investments that 
should be retained intact. A thor- 
ough survey is made at once of 
each client’s holdings. Since we 
do not sell securities, advice as to 
changes is impartial as well as 
authoritative — an important con- 
sideration. 


5. Q. What Can You Do For Me 
That I Cannot Do Myself? 


A. We provide you with the knowl- 
edge and services of a staff of 
authorities on business problems and 
investments, seconded by a force of 
junior statisticians available always 
to help with any specific problem. 


6. Q. What Is Your Record For 
Accuracy? 


A. A 23-year record of growth, 
with clients renewing subscrip- 
tions year after year proves that 
they (who, after all, are the best 
judges) consider results satisfac- 
tory. Instances where individuals 
have kept detailed records show 
such facts as a 26% income yearly 
for 9 years in one case...a 30% 


return. for the 9 months ending 
February, 1927, for a new client. 
These, just as innumerable others 
like them were made solely on out- 
right purchases. 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 


You are entitled to know about 
any investment counsel organization 
such facts as the ones discussed in 
this advertisement. You may have 
been hesitating about this important 
matter of investment advice simply 
because you did not know just how 
extensive service you ought to ex- 
pect and have felt you would not be 
able to find out if you did inquire. 


We should be glad to have you 
write for additional information on 
any phases of Brookmire Service 
regarding which you are not in- 
formed. Or, better, call in person. 
The coupon will bring you, without 
obligation, a set of current bulletins 
and a booklet describing our Service. 
For any specific information, simply 
write us a letter. 





*Limitations of space require our statements here to be 
brief. Complete data will be furnished anyone interested. 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send free a description of your 
Service, and a set of your bulletins stating 
what policy of investment is best now. 

SC2 














BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Investment Counsellors for Nearly a Quarter Century 
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Some Reasons Why You Should 
Subscribe to FORBES 


“I simply wish to say that I enjoy your magazine immensely—it is far more helpful to me than 
any other to which I subscribe and I do not think there is much room for improvement.” 
E. M. Smith, J. R. Smith Color Company, 195 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
“I regard Forbes Magazine as one of the most interesting and instructive publications that comes 
to my desk. It is particularly valuable in giving me a clear idea of business conditions all over 
the country.” 
W. M. Shepard, Vice President, The California Oregon Power Company, Medford, Oregon. 
“T consider it an ideal publication for the few minutes available to Business Men who are Busy 
Men, as they will firid therein the Important Items and news of current times and happenings.” 
P. E. Johnson, The First National Bank, Stuart, Nebraska. 
“I wish to compliment you on your magazine. It certainly is a magazine for the busy business 
man. I subscribe for about a dozen and a half magazines and trade journals and must say that I 
get more satisfaction out of Forbes than of all the rest put together. I look forward to receiving 
each new issue.” 
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A car for 
~ her, too/ 


In thousands of average American homes 
there are now two automobiles—“a car 
for her, too,” so that there may be trans- 
portation for the family while “he” drives 
to business. 





ii By! 


And the family car has such an infinite 
degree of usefulness!—neighborhood 
shopping, running downtown, taking the 
children to school, afternoon calls, meet- 
ing trains and the many trips that must 
be made to and from the house as part of 
every day’s work. 


Chevrolet is so admirably suited to a 
woman’s needs that it has become an 





on The $ universal favorite as a family car. It is 
FRED 4 COACH - >) 9 5 so easy to drive and to park that women 
VRS The Touring $525 handle it with perfect safety and confi- 


or Roadster - 


dence. And, with striking new bodies by 





TheCoupe - - - 625 Fisher, it provides in abundant measure 
The 4-DoorSedan 695 the comfort, charm and elegance that 
The Sport Cabriolet 715 women enjoy in a motor car. 
TheLandau - - 745 This wide market for Chevrolet cars has 
TheImperial Landau 780 made the Chevrolet franchise one of 
©, YTon Truck - - 395 the most valuable in the automotive in- 
” ann. on dustry—giving Chevrolet dealers a con- 
(Chassis Only) stantly growing volume of sound, prof- 
: All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. itable business. 
i Check Chevrolet 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 





charges available. 
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E. L. A. means National EI- 
e ectric Light Association. Each 
year around this time the associa- 
tion meets and Fores devotes much 
attention to the interests of the in- 
dustry. This N. E. L. A. number 
will be dated June 15. The N. E. L. 
A. begins its convention at Atlantic 
City on June 6. 

The Forses Public Service Cup 
will then be awarded to the public 
utility company which sent in the 
outstanding exhibit of public rela- 
tions during the past year in the 
Forses Public Relations Contest. 

A paper by Johnson Heywood on 
the prize winning company will be 
a feature. The findings and the ex- 
hibit will be available throughout the 
United States. The judges were: 
Bruce Barton, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn; Thomas F. Logan, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc.; J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; T. J. McManis, 
General Electric Co.; P. L. Thomp- 
son, Western Electric Co.; Fred- 
erick C. Kendall, Advertising & Sell- 
ing; and the Editor of Forses. 

There will also be special articles 
by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, Wil- 
liam A. McGarry, Walter Boynton 
and many others. 

This issue will show that the el- 
ectrical industry, like electricity it- 
self, never standing still, has wrought 
new developments, new machines to 
add to comfort and eliminate drudg- 
ery, thus providing greater oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment of every day 
life and work. 


HEN James J. Hill, master 

of traffic, was asked what 
the greatest problem was in Ameri- 
ca, he replied: “Congested termi- 
nals; the question of distribution of 
goods in cities.” 

An article has been written for 
Forses reviewing the scientific co- 
ordination of trucking facilities in 
Phildelphia. What has been accom- 
plished there in twelve months as the 
first unit of the National Freight & 
Delivery Company will be of inter- 
est to business men everywhere. 


AUL CLAY’S articles on fore- 

casting are attracting attention. 
In his next instalment, dealing with 
price movements, he treats of crea- 
tive thought which so improves 
equipment, machinery and produc- 
tive and selling methods that prices 
of commodities are materially 
changed. He will show that man- 
agerial, productive and _ inventive 
thinking is especially creative after a 
great ‘war. 


This economist, who is the spokes- 
man, for Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice, contends that “the quantity 
theory of money” has been more 
than discredited. ; 

Whoever seeks to keep in touch 
with the newest study of business 
trends should continue to follow 
Paul Clay in his analysis of psychic 
forces in finance. These articles are 
the beginning of one of the notable 
pronouncements in latter-day poli- 
tical economy. 


T series of articles by B. C. 
Forbes on Henry Ford reaches 
a climax in this issue in a catholic 
summary of the great industrialist’s 
career. In tone, the article is like a 
judge’s charge to the jury, and will 
commend itself to the reasoned opin- 
ions of the appraising public. 

Mr. Forbes reviews without preju- 
dice the metamorphosis of a man 
who, starting out to be and all but 
becoming an industrial messiah, was 
warped by power into the arch- 
American megalomaniac! 


AMES SIMPSON, president of 

Marshall Field & Company, is 
preparing an article for us which is 
scheduled to appear in an early 
issue. 


E have from time to time 


had editorial references to- 


the technical education in colleges 
and its relation to the industrial and 
commercial world. 

Franklin Clark has interviewed a 
number of prominent business men 
on this subject and they have given 
us direct messages setting forth their 
experiences in dealing with college 
trained employees. 


re HE present ocean going liner, by 
the introduction of Diesel en- 
gines, saves 60 per cent. in fuel con- 
sumption. Moreover, the entire ma- 
chinery of propulsion in the new 
ships occupies less space and cuts 
out one-third of the engine weight, 
thus giving new cargo capacity and 
adding to the profit of shipping. 

L. J. Belknap, president of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, the company that made 
possible the all-American motor 
equipment for vessels under the Stars 
and Stripes, says in an introduction 
to an article to appear in Forses: 
“No other achievement is a matter of 
greater pride to us than the develop- 
ment of this American Diesel en- 
gine, which is not subject to foreign 
royalties.” 

Hamilton M. Wright has as- 
sembled the convincing facts, giving 
promise that the American merchant 


marine is to be restored, and Cap- 
tain R. D. Gatewood, who had 
charge of the introduction of motor 
power into the United States Ship- 
ping Fleet, adds a message on the 
subject. 


HE Carolina Cotton and Woolen 

Mills Company, a subsidiary of 
Marshall Field & Company, has per- 
fected programs of technical train- 
ing and the social relations of work- 
ers which emphasize this organiza- 
tion’s place in the front rank of in- 
dustries. 

An article describing what has 
been accomplished in Spray, North 
Carolina, has been prepared for 
Forses by J. O. Thomas, manager 
of the personnel department. He 
tells of an interesting feature of the 
Carolina Co-operative Council’s at- 
tention to smokers and social hours 
at which some of the best speakers 
in the United States address the 
workers. 


N the article regarding A. R. 
Glancy, one of the younger 
principal executives of this country, 
the president and general manager of 
the Oakland Motor Car Company, 
says: “Twelve per cent. of the auto- 
motive output is going overseas now. 
This, in my opinion, will increase 
rapidly.” He adds, however, that ad- 
ditional millions of cars can be sold 
to Americans who will keep the used 
car for secondary purposes. Mr. 
Glancy gets great fun out of busi- 
ness and is a believer in good luck. 
He has had conferred upon him the 
title of Chief Pontiac by the 
Algonquins. 
A readable article about him by 
Walter Boynton has been sent to our 
printers. 


HARLES W. WOOD, author 

of the currently discussed book, 
“The Myth of the Individual,” sets 
a new standard for “success stories” 
in this issue in his interview with 
W. T. Grant. After reading this 
interview, we felt almost on speak- 
ing terms with Mr. Grant, and fancy 
our readers will feel much the same 
way, and that they will look for 
more of Wood’s “Model 1927” suc- 
cess stories. 


E B. LOVE of the Augusta 
e Herald has written us a vivid 
sketch of Virgil Hollingsworth, re- 
ferred to as the Candy King of 
Augusta. Hollingsworth _ started 
without capital and his output now 
of fine candies amounting to some 
2,000,000 pounds per annum is sold 
throughout the South. 
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Business Outlook for Second 
-Half of 1927 


stock market. I seriously doubt 

whether its almost continuous 
rise to new record-breaking heights 
accurately forecasts coming business 
conditions. The spectacular marking 
up of prices is not brought about by 
unusually extensive public ‘buying, 
but is largely the handiwork of pro- 
fessionals operating very boldly, not 
throughout the whole list, but in 
relatively few stocks. 

Many small holders of stocks are 
puzzled. They have been reading 
almost daily about the “average” 
prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change reaching new peaks. Yet the 
shares held by them‘continue to do 
little or nothing in the way of ad- 
vancement. This tends to worry 
them. Is something the matter with 
the stocks they own? 

In most cases there is nothing 
the matter with shares which have 
failed to rise sharply. The explan- 
ation simply is that they are not the 
stocks selected by the powerful spec- 
ulators for favorable action. What 
might be called the normal thing has 
been for the majority of issues to 
move comparatively little either way. 

How long this showy performance 
can be kept going nobody can fore- 
tell. It is facilitated by an abund- 
ance of day-to-day loans available at 
4 to 4% per cent. and an equal 
abundance of time money at 4% to 
4% per cent. Expansion in brokers’ 
loans has been offset somewhat by 
heavy imports of gold. The net-re- 
sult is that the Federal 
Reserve System is to- 
day carrying a larger 
reserve ratio than it 
carried a year ago. 
Under such circum- 
stances money rates 


| AM beginning to be afraid of the 


MILLIONS 
Of DOLLARS 
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100 
80 
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are little likely to = 
stiffen. They may ” 
even go a little lower e 
during Summer | guys 2° 
months. 

But unless business a 
profits come within 80 


reasonable distance of 


By B. C. Forbes 


warranting these record-breaking quo- 
tations for prominent stocks, cheap 
money alone will not serve to hold 
up the market. The whole problem 
resolves itself, therefore, into the 
outlook for general business. 

What is the outlook? 

My guess is that business will not 
improve as sensationally as stock 
market prices have improved. 

So far this year no serious com- 
plaint can be found. Nor is the first 
half of the year likely to show un- 
favorable comparison with the first 
half of last year. 


Steel Companies Less Active 


The steel industry has slackened 
somewhat, but is still better than 
normally active, with prices uneven 
but not distinctly lower. Three or 
four leading automobile companies 
are breaking their own best records, 
but the drastic decline in Ford sales 
has brought down the total for the 
whole country. Detroit is not em- 
ploying as many workers as it did a 
year ago. 

Unquestionably the long-expected 
recession in the building industry has 
begun to set in. On the other hand, 
road building and other public work 
is helping to absorb released work- 
ers. Railway traffic runs along in 
maximum volume; scarcely affected 
by the strike among union soft coal 
miners. Postal receipts are equally 
gratifying. The important textile in- 
dustry has enjoyed substantial re- 
covery. The shoe industry is doing 


FOREIGN TRADE BALANCE of %eU.S. 





at least a little better. Non-ferrous 
metals have been weak. The woolen 
goods industry is still disappointingly 
sluggish. 7 

That the flooding of vast areas 
along the Mississippi Valley will 
cause some dislocation goes without 
question. Reconstruction and rehabil- 
itation will bring considerable order- 
ing of building and other materials. 
But the net effect of the destruction 
must be harmful. The rise in spot 
cotton to above the 15-cents level, 
while it will help undamaged sections 
of the South, may have a retarding 
influence upon reviving consumption. 
Grain prices, on the whole, have 
moved a little nearer parity with in- 
dustrial prices, although they are still 
too far out of line, and this may lead 
to disturbing agitation at the next 
session of Congress. Politicians are 
also preparing to attack utility hold- 
ing companies but they are not likely 
to get far. 

Index numbers reveal that the 
general price trend still is moderately 
downwards. Such a movement has 
advantages and disadvantages. Big, 
strong corporations, chain stores, mail 
order houses, etc., appear to be able 
to meet conditions successfully, but 
a great many smaller concerns are 
less comfortably off. Although divi- 
dend increases continue rather 
numerous, it is significant that divi- 
dend reductions and omissions are 
becoming more common. 

The general expectation is that in- 
dustry and business will show little 
change during the bal- 
ance of the year. 

My own fear is that 
untoward happenings 
on the Stock Ex- 
change may interfere 
with this prospect and 
cause more or less 
abridgement of activ- 
ity before 1927 has 
run its course. If the 
stock market behaves 
rationally, a let-up in 
industry and business 
may be avoided. 
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So marked has been the trend 
toward push button control of 
motors, and so wide-spread is 
the use of motors today, that 
Cutler- Hammer “‘Across-the- 
Line” or “X’’ Starters — which 
meet the requirements of hun- 
dreds of the more common A. C. 
motor applications—are handled 
as staples by the electrical trade. 
They come in strong cartons, 
clearly labeled, complete with 
push button station for each 
starter and are carried in stock 
by electrical jobbers. As only 
four sizes need be stocked to han- 
dle all motor requirements up to 
150 amperes, many industrial 
plant storerooms carry a supply 
ready for immediate installation. 


erving Every Man in Industry - 
Thirteen Oseen Workers 
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How carefully you choose Motor Control 
decides alone how well you employ them 


Many records of production common today are possible only because 
electric motors put into America’s factories the equivalent in man power 
of almost a quarter billion workers. This unseen army—the ‘“‘man power”’ 
of motors—has made possible higher wages for every man employed, 
and yet has pushed down costs and speeded production to a point where 
America dominates in the competitive markets of the world. 

It is not surprising that executives rarely suspect these unseen workers 
of idleness. However, in practically every plant, exist many instances 
where this ‘‘man power’ of motors is actually loafing on the job. 

You can be sure your unseen workmen are all producers only by the care- 
ful choice of Motor Control. Installing motors merely puts these unseen 
workers at their En of duty. How well they are employed, how effi- 
ciently they work, is determined by the completeness with which the 
MotorControl you select applies their efforts to the production jobs in hand. 

Make sure your plant is obtaining the economies you have a right to 
expect from electric power. Ask for a check of every motor drive to 
make certain Motor Control has been correctly chosen. In the purchase 
of new machinery, in which motors and control are anne | by the 
machine builder, demand C-H Control. The C-H trade-mark on ALL your 
Motor Control is your best assurance of efficient, dependable production. 


Cutler-Hammer engineers are ready to co-operate with your plant men or consult- 
ing engineers in making a survey of your plant to see that Motor Control és 
correctly chosen for every drive. More than 30 years’ experience supports their 
recommendations, and this service entails no obligation or expense on your part. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. - 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1264 St. Paul Avenue - Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Report 1414—In a steel mill, manually 
operated Motor Control was used to 
tilt Bessemer Converters. Correctly 

auging the limits of travel was v 

ifficult and the care required result 
in slow operation. Too, when oper- 
ators were changed, as was frequently 
necessary, Operation was even slower 
and more hazardous until the new man 
me familiar with conditions. 

Cutler- Hammer engineers recom- 
mended the use of C-H Automatic Con- 
trol with limit switches to gauge the 
travel of the converters. Now, simply 
: throwing the pilot master control han- 
Every man in industry will find this dle automatically accelerates the motor 
booklet, ““Industry’s Electrical Prog- and stops it exactly at the required posi- 
ress” interesting and valuable. If tion. The improved oneel efficiency 
you've not received your copy, write of each converterand the time saved, in 
today. It’s free. a few months paid for the installation. 
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A Modern Business Leader 
Discovers Real Success 


William T. Grant, Merchant, and Proponent of the New Idea, Tells How He Came 
to See the Light—“Greatest Values in Life Lie Not in Getting Things, But in 
Doing Them”—Finds Religious Teachings Practical in Business _ 


"i 


ILL GRANT fought his way 
B to the top. At least, that’s 

what he thought he was doing: 
and that is how anyone, until very 
recent times, must have interpreted 
his career. 

Written from that angle, the story 
of William T. Grant, 
head of the great chain of 
the W. T. Grant Co. 
stores, is inspiring enough 
to suit the most ambitious 
dealer in American busi- 
ness romance. There is 
nothing lacking. Early 
poverty, handicaps, dis- 
couragements—they are 
all there. Also indomit- 
able will, patience, stick- 
to-itiveness and an inex- 
haustible capacity for hard 
work. Then there comes 
success, deserved success, 
success beyond the wildest 
flights of his youth-time 
imagination — with mil- 
lions, dazzling millions, as 
the climax. 

Only, that isn’t the cli- 
max. This is anno Dom- 
ini, 1927, and there are 
bigger stories than that to 
tell. If you happen to be 
a close friend of William 
T. Grant, he may tell you 
one. He may tell you that 
millions, by themselves, 
are futile. He may tell 
you that time is too pre- 
cious to spend in mere 
money-making. He may 
tell you that he has quit 
the game and has gone 
into real business instead. 
And he may tell you, al- 
though his millions bored 
him, that this real business 
is giving him the time of 
his life. 

_ If you are not an intimate friend, 
it will be some job to get W. T. Grant 
to talk at all. He has plenty to say, 
but the old language needs a few 
improvements before such things can 
be said effectively. There is the 
‘principle of service,” for instance. 
Men like W. T. Grant almost hate 
to use the term because it has been 


Lynn, Mass. 


and false success. 


By Charles W. Wood 


ridden to death in the realm of idle 
chatter. 

Then there are certain teachings 
of Jesus. Mr. Grant, like many 
other leaders of Big Business to-day, 
has become intensely interested in 
those teachings. But he finds it diff- 





W. T. Grant 


Head and founder of the great chain-store company which 
bears his name. Twenty years ago Mr. Grant had an idea, 
but not very much money. With the aid of a few friends 
who had confidence in him he opened his first 25c store in 
To-day there are 109 of these stores in 
America. Mr. Grant, like many other modern business 
leaders, has discovered the difference between real success 
He has experienced both. 


cult to say so without throwing out 
impressions which are wholly false. 
He is not religious—at least, he is not 
interested in theology; but for the 
teachings of Jesus in regard to the 
real nature of human relations, he 
has come to have a profound rever- 
ence, 

“We may find,” he remarked, at 


the close of a long and confidential 
conversation, “that the teachings of 
Jesus are intensely practical—in fact, 
that they constitute the only practical 
principle upon which modern indus- 
try can take its next steps.” He did 
not wish to- pose as an interpreter 
of religious thought, nor 
as a preacher with any de- 
sire to lay out a moral 
course for anyone. 

“T was just thinking of 
business,” he said. “I was 
thinking of what this 
thing we call business ac- 
tually is. I went into it 
to make money for W. T. 
Grant. I got the money, 
but the money gave me no 
satisfaction. I did get 
many things out of busi- 
ness as I went along, and 
I had many worthwhile 
experiences. Nevertheless, 
this money ideal blinded 
mg. Until I got rid of the 
money ideal—and that was 
an experience of only a 
year or so ago—I never 
realized how much real 
fun there is in life.” 

“Are you going out of 
business?” I asked. 

“There is no such thing 
as going out of business,” 
he said. “Business is 
modern life. Business is 
the way we human bei 
now manage to get along 
with one another. It is 
the system through which 
we supply one. another 
with the things we need. 
If a man sells his factory 
or his store, and proceeds 
to live on his income, he 
may kid himself into 
thinking that he has gone 
out of business; but he is 
tied up as much as ever within our 
business system. 

“The same is true even if he gives 
his property away. He does not and 
cannot annihilate the organization 
which he has put together. His 
business, or the business everybody 
supposed was strictly his, continues 
to function. That means that he 
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continues to function. He may live 
as a hermit thereafter, or he may 
commit suicide, but that does not 
change this fact. Physically, he may 
eliminate himself, but functionally he 
can’t. And it is how we continue to 
function in the world, not what be- 
comes of our carcasses, that really 
counts.” 

Mr. Grant was not talking mysti- 
cism. He was just explaining some 
recent happenings in W. T. Grant Co. 
which have somewhat mystified the 
financial world. Mr. Grant, it was 
reported, had re-organized 
the finances of the company 


“How did I get over it?” 

“T got over it in the same way that 
anybody gets over it. I got over it 
through tackling something upon 
which I staked so much that I 
couldn’t help being interested. I 
never got over it until I opened up 
that store—because I had never put 
my whole life into any job before. 

“But it wasn’t hard now for me to 
attend to every detail. It would 
have been impossible to keep me from 
it. For I had to succeed. Every- 
thing depended on it. I was not only 
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crazier than the rest of the world. 
Crazy or not, however, the experi- 
ence was valid. The same principle 
by which I achieved false success 
applies equally well to the achieve- 
ment of real success. 

“One cannot do anything worth- 
while unless he is sufficiently inter- 
ested ; and if one is sufficiently inter- 
ested, he may accomplish almost any- 
thing. He doesn’t have to know the 
best way. If he is sufficiently inter- 
ested, he will look for better and bet- 
ter ways. But if he is not interested, 








and had bought back, accord- 
ing to the terms of a contract 
made in 1923, about 10,000 
shares of stock held by em- 
ployees and former employ- 
ees of the chain. That is, he 
had hewed to the line of his 
agreement except in one de- 
tail. He had agreed to re- 
purchase the stock at book 
value: the book value had 
now become $125 per share, 
and Mr. Grant had paid $300 
per share instead. 

In other words, it seemed 
that W. T. Grant Co. had 
presented these employees 
and former employees with 
$1,750,000 beyond the terms 
of the agreement. It was 
accepted generally, and was 
noised about, as a burst of 
generosity on the part of Mr. 
Grant. But Mr. Grant de- 
nied this. The amount had 
been arrived at, he said, not 
by generosity but by mathe- 
matics. To be sure, he had 
not figured according to the 
letter of the contract, but he 
had done his best to work out 
the problem according to the 
principles of the new finance. 

In order to understand 
those principles it is neces- 
sary to go back twenty 
years, to the opening of a 
store in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
where Bill Grant began to 








A Typical American 
Experience 


T= man achieved everything 
that he set out to achieve: 
but when his friends congratulat- 
ed him upon his’ magnificent 
achievement, their congratula- 
tions gave him no joy. 

He became a power in America, 
but he did not know what that 
power was for. 


Now he knows: and he has now ° 


set out to use that power so that 
it will return dividends, not mere- 
ly in dollars, but in human life. 

Never before, even in these days 
of kaleidoscopic transition, has 
such a human interest story as 
this been told. Still, it is typical. 
It could not have happened ex- 
cept in America, and it could not 
have happened in any other dec- 
ade than this. For what happened 
to William T. Grant, head of the 
great chain of W. T. Grant Co. 
stores has really been happening 
to business as a whole, in America, 
during these past few wonderful 
years. 


merely having a good system 
is not going to help him 
much. 

“An understanding of this 
principle is essential to the 
selection and the promotion 
of employees. It is not so 
necessary that these men do 
things in my way. What is 
vitally necessary is that they 
want with all their hearts to 
get the things done. If they 
are sufficiently interested in 
that, the system they use is 
likely to work pretty well.” 

Well, Bill Grant was inter- 
ested and he succeeded. Then 
there came an opportunity to 
open up another store of the 
kind in Waterbury, Conn. 
The next advance was to 
Bridgeport, then to Lewiston, 
Maine; and almost before he 
knew it, Grant found himself 
proprietor of a chain of 25c 
and 50c stores. There are 
109 of these stores in Amer- 
ica to-day, extending from 
St. Paul to Tampa and from 
Portland, Maine, to El Paso. 

“I suppose I owe my suc- 
cess,” said Mr. Grant, “to my 
being businesslike. But I 
think I owe it also to my not 
being too businesslike. We 
used to think, at any rate, 
that there was no sentiment 
in business. But I have 
never known anyone to get 


very far in business who was 











not at heart rather sentiment- 





fight his way to the top. 

This was a 25c store. It was the 
first 25c store that had ever been 
started. It was an utterly new ad- 
venture and upon it Bill Grant had 
staked the total savings of his life. 
He was thirty but he had not saved 
much. He had given up a rather 
good small town job to go into this 
venture: but before that, many of his 
jobs had not been so good. 

“I was fired from some of them,” 
he told me. “Either I was not ap- 
preciated or there wasn’t very much 
to appreciate. I was willing to work, 
I think, but I was never willing to 
bother with all the details. I was 
better at selling goods than I was at 
staying after hours to see that the 
reports were filled out according to 
the insatiable demands of red tape. 


risking all my savings, but I was 
risking the savings of three friends 
who had shown confidence in me. 
I had not been such a startling suc- 
cess as to warrent any particular con- 
fidence. I had been, in fact, a near 
failure; and if this venture were to 
fail, it seemed that I could never look 
the world in the face again. Under 
the circumstances, it wasn’t strange 
that I should think of every detail 
upon which ultimate success might 
depend. 

“I was all wrong in my notion of 
what constituted success. I thought 
success meant getting ahead of the 
other fellow and accumulating a big- 
ger pile of money. This was a crazy 
notion; but, since everybody seemed 
to share it, I don’t suppose I was any 


al. Business cannot be car- 
ried on without co-operation, and 
you can’t get much co-operation 
without human feelings. Laughter 
and tears and the interchange of pure 
human sympathy are quite as im- 
portant to business as they are to any 
other phase of human life. 

“If we only knew that, it seems to 
me, we would not have so much 
trouble. But I did not know it. I 
had vowed, if I ever got up in the 
world, that I would never lose my 
human feelings. But I had no idea 
that being human would help me in 
my business. 

“My experience, I know, was not 
unique. What happened to me has 
happened more or less to the whole 
business world. Business in the old 
days seemed to pull one way and 
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sentiment to pull another. Since 
business men were human, however, 
they made friends; and they inspired 
others to work heartily with them. 
On the other hand, since they thought 
that the purpose of business was to 
make money for its owners, they 
were always getting into jams with 
themselves and with their associates. 

“Follow me and you will wear 
diamonds,’ I used to tell the boys. 
This was sincere enough, but as a 
business slogan to-day, I think it 
might be improved upon. Wearing 
diamonds is not the purpose of our 
business structure. Moreover, it is 
not in itself a very interesting job. 
One may get quite a kick out of the 
thought that he will some day be 
able to buy diamonds; but if anyone 
can get much of a kick out of the 
diamonds after he has flashed them 
around for a week or two, he must 
be a rather low order of human 
species. 


Obtains Riches But Not Happiness 


“The boys to whom I was appeal- 
ing, at any rate, were capable of 
much bigger things than the decora- 
tion of their digits. They were cap- 


able of co-operation, not only with . 


me but with all human life; but we 
did not know in those days that this 
co-operation was the big thing which 
it is. We achieved co-operation as a 
means of getting diamonds. We 
worked with others as a means of 
attaining individual success. We 
gave service without understanding 
that that, and not the pay we got for 
doing it, was the real purpose of the 
institution in which we worked. 

“Tt isn’t strange, under the circum- 





























W. T. Grant out for a ride on the 

boardwalk of Atlantic City, where 

the company’s annual conventions 
are held. 





Crowd waiting for the opening of a new W. T. Grant store in St. Paul, Minn. 


stances, that business did not always 
pay dividends in human happiness. 
I thought I wanted to be rich. I 
know now that I really wanted to be 
happy, and I took it for granted that 
riches would give me what I wanted. 
My system for getting rich must 
have been a fairly good one. At least 
it worked. I got the riches—but I 
didn’t get the happiness. The richer 
I got, the unhappier I became. I 
achieved success but it was a hell of 
success,” 


In 1923, W. T. Grant worked out 
a stock-participation plan among his 
executives and store managers. That 
they must have an interest in the 
business if they were to give it their 
best work seemed obvious to him, 
and he gave them an opportunity to 
purchase such an interest upon terms 
which they could not afford to ignore. 
He made a contract, however, pro- 
tecting himself against their disposing 
of the stock until he was given the 
right to buy it back; and he agreed to 
buy it back, either at their option or 
at his, and to pay for it the full book 
value. 

The book value of the stock at the 
time was $34 per share. The busi- 
ness was so thriving and the stock 
so good that the book value the fol- 
lowing year was $52. In 1925, it 
was $68, in 1926, $92, and in 1927, 
$125 per share. This is the stock 
which Mr. Grant recently repur- 


chased, not for $125, but for $300 per 
share. 


New Outlook on Life 


Here is the explanation. Three 
years ago, with his “hell of success” 
weighing upon him, Mr. Grant left 
the business in charge of these stock- 
holding executives and went to Egypt 
for a rest. He does not know what 
impelled him to pick out Egypt, the 
very cradle of human civilization, for 
this ‘purpose. But from Egypt, he 
says, he saw- America in such per- 








spective that it seemed to him he had 
never seen America before. 

In Egypt he saw desperate human 
beings still scratching the ground 
with crooked sticks in place of 
ploughs. He saw men trying to 
wrest a living from nature without 
the use of modern machinery. And 
he saw them, quite naturally, rating 
success in terms of what a man 
could take away from his fellowmen. 

He had never dreamed that there 
was such poverty on earth. In Amer- 
ica, apparently, people were working 
toward the same end—they were try- 
ing to get ahead of one another here 
as everywhere—but in America, the 
conditions, after all, were vastly dif- 
ferent. In America even the poor 
seemed rich in comparison with the 
poverty he witnessed now. 

But what was the difference? As 
he left Egypt and wandered through 
Europe, the real difference seemed to 
dawn upon him. For he saw all 
grades of poverty—and the nearer 
people approximated the American 
way of doing things, the less their 
poverty was. 


The Why and Wherefor of Things 


But what was the American way 
of doing things? By machinery, of 
course. But what was the machine? 
The machine, after all, was nothing 
but a system through which great 
multitudes of people pooled their 
human knowledge and engaged in 
large-scale collective effort. 

But why did they do this? Was it 
so that W. T. Grant might become 
a multimillionaire? And was it so 
that his intimate associates might 
wear diamonds bigger than horse- 
chestnuts? Such phrases had seemed 
to have force in the old days, before 
he discovered America, but they rang 
rather emptily now. 

“I don’t know that I made any 
very startling discovery,” said Mr. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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’ SFFENRY FORD has to his credit 

H a list of momentous achieve- 
ments which have benefited 

mankind, especially those of his own 
nation, including wage-earners. Here 
are twelve which come to mind: 

1—He democratized motoring—he 
brought it within reach of ordinary 
citizens, an achievement of infinite 
social, domestic, and even political 
value. 

2—His announcement, in 1914, of 
a $5-a-day minimum wage proclaimed 
him throughout the world a pioneer in 
raising the financial status of work- 
men. His is probably the highest- 
paid large body of workers on earth. 
The effect has been incalculably far- 
reaching and beneficial: 

3—He was influential in bringing 
about widespread acceptance of the 
eight-hour day. 

4—His adoption of the five-day 
week may (or may not) prove a 
sound advance in applied economics. 

5—He has given profitable em- 
ployment, directly and indirectly, to 
more wage-earners than any other in- 
dividual in industrial history. 


Small Profits on Large Sales 


6—He demonstrated, as no manu- 
facturer ever before demonstrated, 
that the quickest way to attract more 
business is to reduce the price to the 
lowest possible minimum—and he did 
this at a time when war-blown in- 
flation was rampant and ripe for de- 
flation. 

7—He has played no insignificant 
part in bringing about the industrial 
efficiency which has proved the eco- 
nomic emancipation and salvation of 
modern America. 

8—He has played a foremost part 
in developing markets throughout the 
world for American motors. 


9---His cheap tractor has con- 
tributed invaluably to lightening the 
heavy burdens of our farming popu- 
lation. 

10—His experimental efforts and 
practical demonstrations in aircraft 
may prove a vitally important factor 
in aiding the United States to achieve 
and maintain leadership in the air. 

11—His career has done more than 
that of any other multi-millionaire to 
convince the public that it is possible 
for a man to eatn a huge fortune 
honestly. 

12—His modest, democratic style 
of living, up to recent years, did 
something to disarm Criticism of 
enormous wealth, and his recent hob- 
bies have directed attention towards 
the simple life. 


Cause for Concern 


In view of all this, and particularly 
in view of the fact that two years 
ago the Ford motor activities were 
offering a livelihood to hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren in this country alone, it is na- 
tural that concern should be felt in re- 
sponsible circles over the terrific de- 
cline in the Ford operations during 
recent times when the nation as a 
whole, and notably other leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers, have been en- 
joying unprecedented growth and 
prosperity. 

Clearly there must have been grave 
causes at work. Where all is well it 
is far from normal to witness the 
sales of any powerful American en- 
terprise fall off fifty per cent. or 
more in half that number of months 
during a period of national expansion 
and progress. 

In 1925 the output of Ford cars 
and trucks was approximately 2,000,- 
000. Because of the Ford policy of 
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Can Ford Troubles 
Be Cured? 


An Important Analysis 
of Their Causes and 


Suggestions for 
Their Remedy 


By B. C. Forbes 


secrecy, first-hand figures covering 
recent production are not available. 
Authorities in the trade, however, 
estimate that this year’s sales of Ford 
cars have been running at the rate 
of distinctly below 1,000,000 for the 
year. This showing becomes more 
astounding when it is considered that 
the rest of the industry has been do- 
ing a record-breaking volume of busi- 
ness. 

Since a decrease in sales of, say, 
1,000,000 Ford vehicles would repre- 
sent a shrinkage in gross business of 
something like $400,000,000, it fol- 
lows that there must be entailed an 
alarming decrease in the number of 
weekly pay envelopes filled at the 
Ford plants, an alarming reduction 
in the income of many thousands of 
Ford dealers, an alarming decrease in 
orders placed with tire manufactur- 
ers, body manufacturers and other 
manufacturers of materials entering 
into the construction of Ford cars. 

Such a development cannot be a 
matter of absolute indifference to any- 
one iriterested in the well-being of 
this country’s industry, labor and 
general business. 


Why Business Has Dropped 


Before any unsatisfactory condition 
can be remedied efforts must be exer- 
cised to discover the causes re- 
sponsible therefor. 

Any analysis of the phenomenal 
rise and the subsequent lurch of the 
Ford Motor Company must neces- 
sarily begin with its founder, up- 
builder and dictator. 

The change in the fortunes of the 


Ford Motor Company probably is 


due in some measure to a change in 
Ford himself. In our last issue we 
described him as “a democrat turned 
autocrat.” That Henry Ford was 
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extremely democratic in the early 
days of his career cannot be disputed. 
That he now has become equally au- 
tocratic also cannot be disputed. 
One after another of his ablest asso- 
ciates have found him “impossible” 
since fame and fortune fawned upon 
him. They chose to give up the mak- 
ing of many millions of dollars rather 
than continue to submit to Ford’s 
treatment of them. “I found that I 
hal to give up either my self-respect 
or my association with Ford,” one of 
these men, who has since attained 
notable eminence in the industry, told 
me. 

From a more recent Ford man who 
also was earning a generous amount 
of money, I have just received an un- 
solicited letter which, after endorsing 
the truthfulness of our previous Ford 
articles, says: 

“Mr. Ford is not.a merchant. He 
knows nothing of sales or sales or- 
ganization. But his domination of 
the business is so compelling that, re- 
gardless of the personal opinions of 
those who are supposed to be in 
charge of the sales department, they, 
through fear of losing their jobs at 
the slightest suggestion of opposition 
or question, blindly put into execu- 
tion the most ruthless and often de- 
moralizing policies, to the utter de- 
spair of their dealers. Mr. Ford as 
a manufacturer is a wonder. As a 
merchant he—well, he isn’t.” 


Not as Popular as Formerly 


All testimony is that Mr. Ford has 
ousted from influential positions in 
his organization those who were not 
yes-men. 

That Ford used to be the idol of the 
non-union working classes is uni- 
versally known. ‘That he is so no 
longer is not universally known. The 
incontrovertible fact, however, is that 
he has lost much of his former popu- 
larity among his own work-people 
and that many of them now regard 





and describe him as the worst slave- 
driver in the country—rather, they 
declare that the Ford organization is; 
not a few of them express the belief 
that Mr. Ford personally is not fa- 
miliar with the conditions which now 
exist. 


The Five-Day Week 


When Ford first announced his $5- 
a-day wage thirteen years ago, it was 
everywhere accepted that his motives 
were of the noblest. He was hailed 
inside and outside of his own works 
as the worthiest of benefactors. But 
in time the speeding-up process was 
carried so far that complaints began 
to arise. Amazing figures were pub- 
lished showing how much more work 
was produced per worker, figures 
which abundantly proved that “‘speed- 
ing-up” was being practised. 

Contrast the reception accorded the 
$5-a-day innovation with that ac- 
corded the institution of the so-called 
five-day week. It came at a time 
when the Ford factories were running 
far from capacity, and, as a matter 
of fact, since then less than a five-day 
week has been common. Under such 
circumstances, it was perhaps natural 
for Ford workers to question how 
much of a blessing had been unself- 
ishly bestowed upon them by Ford. 

Soon it was discovered that the 
five-day week did not necessarily 
mean six days’ pay. Wage-earners 
who found themselves unable to in- 
tensify their speeding-up to such an 


Wide World Photo 


Henry Ford with a 
team of oxen employ- 
ed at the historic 
Wayside Inn. ,at Sud- 
bury, Mass., in place 
of the more modern 
machines which Mr. 
Ford manufactures. 
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extent that they turned out six days’ 
work in five days, learned that, in- 
stead of the “blessing” having made 
them better off, they were actually 
worse off when pay-day came. In 
other words, if they did not do as 
much in five days as they had for- 
merly done in six days they did not 
get as much pay as they formerly en- 
joyed. 

The net of it all is that many Ford 
workers have become convinced that 
the Mr. Ford of to-day has a different 
attitude towards them from the Mr. 
Ford of years ago—either that, or 
that he is no longer thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the methods and tac- 
tics employed by his underlings. 

Is it not probable that certain. of 
the qualities which made Henry Ford 
tremendously successful under past 
conditions have been largely re- 
sponsible for his failure to adapt him- 
self successfully to modern condi- 
tions ? 


World’s Greatest Opportunist 


From a former Ford engineer 
comes a lengthy, intimate analysis of 
Ford, containing these sentences: 

“Ford has been tough on the estab- 
lished principles of business. He had 
a standing start at forty years of 
age. He denied history, defied finance, 
ignored economy, raised wages, cut 
prices—and scored one of the most 
spectacular successes known in com- 
mercial annals. 

“The economist who has studied 
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October 15 1926 


— 


I know that you want to help put the New York Branch in leading 
position on Dearborn Independent Subscriptions, as outlined in my letter 
of October 13th on the Bulletin Board. 


Attached please find three (3) subscription blanks which you : 
will please return to your Department Head before October 3lst with $4.50. 


Ploase write your name on each subscripti 
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How Ford’s Weekly forces its circulation: Employees instructed to become canvassers. 


Ford and who has thrown up his 
hands in dismay should exercise pa- 
tience. 

“Henry Ford is the world’s great- 
est opportunist. His was the best 
guess of a little group of mechanics 
‘who were trying to make horseless 
‘carfiages in the late nineties. The 
others knew they were manufacturing 
a luxury and strove .to outdo one an- 
‘other in refinement and appearance. 
Bitten in earlier years with a dollar- 
watch idea, Ford insisted on making 
a cheap vehicle for the masses. -He 
had the field to himself. 

“The man strove mightily in what 
has proven to be the most lucrative 
branch of a most lucrative industry, 
and which for twenty years was non- 
competitive. 

“But.to guess contrarily to the ma- 
jority, and to be overwhelmingly cor- 
rect, is to stress the ego. It breeds 
a conviction of infallibility. It closes 
the ears to sound counsel. Accom- 
panied by great wealth it leads to 
queer pyrotechnics. . . . 

“Remember that Ford has always 
been right. He hates engineers and 
scientists, for they tell you what you 
can’t do (economically). Schooling 
and history only prepare a boy to 
follow in a rut made by someone else. 
He believes in doing what others say 
you can’t. The success of his revo- 
lutionary practices has led him to 
believe that business traditions are 
bunk. Expense has never been a fac- 
tor. Ford has never engaged in com- 
petitive business; rather he has been 
the sole supplier for an insatiable 
demand. 


Keen Competition 


“Competition is developing. These 
are prosperous times, but Ford is not 
sharing proportionately with some 
other motor manufacturers. Already 
statisticians sense the trend of Ford 
business and two forecasts are made: 
he will either reduce his price and 
again increase his sales, or he will 
come out with an entirely new car and 


once more run away with the market. 

“The first seems reasonable in view 
of past performances. But no sub- 
stantial price cut could be made with- 
out suicidal effect. Furthermore, 
credit selling has largely offset his 
price advantage, which advantage is 
also diminishing. 

“To those whose speculation runs 
to a new design as the solution, this 
thought is in order: Ford’s original 
plan was to build a car for the masses 
and to refrain from changes in model. 
That he was right is attested by his 
record. But a standardized product 
eliminates the necessity for employ- 
ing men capable of research. It is 
doubtful if there is talent enough on 
the Ford payroll to produce a new 
competing automobile. 


Few Changes in Car 


“Ford is king in the world’s great- 
est industrial monarchy. He rules 
alone. Asa result he has surrounded 
himself with a court of handclappers 
whose only aims are to play for favor 
and to avoid the oft-wielded axe. 
They are not required as advisers, 
for to give advice is dangerous. 
Their duties have been reduced to 
that of patrolmen and janitors (the 
Ford plants are spotlessly clean). 

“The American people owe the 
father of the automobile for most 
of the pleasure, conveniences, and 
economy of private transportation. 
He started the industry and forced 
it along at a terrific pace. He was 
the greatest individual factor in the 
improvement of highways, for he 
motorized rural communities and 
made the farmer want good roads. 
He is morally and physically a clean 
living man in spite of the sudden ac- 
quisition of great wealth. 

“But the buying public will hardly 
fix its tastes in order to insure a con- 
tinuance of his past prosperity.” 

Professor Ralph C. Epstein, of the 
University of Buffalo, in course of 
a penetrating analysis of the auto- 
mobile industry in the “Harvard 





Business Review,” observes regard- 
ing Ford: 

“Since 1908 hardly an improve- 
ment has been made. .. . It is true 
that this very policy underlay the 
astonishing success that has been 
Ford’s; it is irrefutable that a policy 
of never-changing design but ever- 
lowering selling price resulted in pro- 
ductive economies of the greatest 
magnitude. But, like any single prin- 
ciple of action alone followed, such a 
policy can remain too fixed, can be- 
come too rigid and unyielding a part 
of'a business creed. To make cars 
at low cost is one thing ; to make cars 
that consumers want is another. . . . 
Ford has persistently clung to a type 
of product from which consumers 
have been steadily turning away. . . . 
Whether or not the error can in this 
case yet be corrected must remain a 
matter for future observation.” 

That the failure of the Ford 
Motor Company to modernize its 
product has been due to Mr. Ford 
himself cannot be questioned. It was 
the creation of all his youthful 
dreams, the fruit of all his early toil 
and sweat of body and brain, the 
perfection of his fondest. hopes. It 
was his—his very own, as much a 
part of him as his only child. And 
had it not won him fame and power 
and fortune unmatched by any other 
man in the whole history of industry? 

Was it unnatural that Henry Ford, 
ex-farm boy and impecunious youth, 
should regard his offspring, his idol- 
ized Model T, as sacred, as sacro- 
sanct, as beyond reach of profaning 


aanie that would mar and desecrate 
1t! 


A “One Man” Organization 


“Organize, deputize, supervise,” is 
the accepted maxim of twentieth- 
century executive giants. 

Henry Ford, in this as in other 
things, has acted directly contrarily to 
experience and custom. 

Ford suspects, detests the typical 
organization of to-day. The Ford 
(Continued on page 44) 
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OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
J always active in giving, as dem- 
onstrated anew in his contribution to 
swell the relief for the victims of the 
Mississippi flood, has long been in- 
terested in Tuskegee Institute. On a 
visit to that seat 
of education for 
colored people, the 
class in business 
methods was re- 
citing, and giving 
demonstrations on 
the blackboard for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s 
benefit. 

One of the brightest students was 
asked to write a correct promissory 
note. The colored boy complied, in a 
fine spencerian hand, as follows: 




















I promise to pay to Tuskegee 
Institute the sum of $10,000. 
(Signed) 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 





The millionaire was so amused, it 
is reported, that he wrote out a check 
for the amount. 


HARLES H. SABIN, chairman 

of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, “does good by stealth and 
blushes to find it fame.” An asso- 
ciate reveals this incident: 

At the height of the terrible col- 

~ lapse which fol- 
lowed the post- 
war boom, when 
Mr. Sabin, in 
common with 
many others, was 
going through 
gruelling experi- 
ences and suffer- 
ing painful losses, 
a syndicate in which he was inter- 
ested terminated with a heavy loss to 
its members. 

One of the members having died, 
the subordinate handling the matter 
asked Mr. Sabin, “Shall I call upon 
Mr. So-and-So’s widow for a check 
for $35,000? That represents his 
share of the loss.” 

Although Mr. Sabin, to quote his 
associate, “was going through hell 
himself,” he paused only for a mo- 
ment before replying: 

“No. Just charge it up to me.” 

















LBON L. HOLSBEY, secretary 
of the National Negro Business 
League, an organization founded by 
Booker T. Washington to promote 
the commercial. and financial develop- 


q > f 


ment of the Negro, says that a recent 
tour of the South reminded him of 
the following story: 

A colored taxi driver was brought 
before a judge in a small southern 
city, charged with having run down 
a pedestrian. 

“When you are driving a car,” 
said the judge, “and you see you are 
about to hit some person, you should 
zig-zag your car.” 

“T shore did zig-zag, your honor,” 
said the colored man, “but dat man 
was zig-zaggin’, too, and he zigged 
so much faster dan I could zag dat 
it just nacherly give me de swimmin’ 
in de head, an’ dat’s how I come to 
hit ’im.” 


HE Ford case is not the only 
libel suit in which Aaron Sapiro 
has figured. 
He sued a Regina, British Colum- 
bia newspaper. It was found guilty. 
When the question of fixing the 
amount of the 
award came up, 
Sapiro refused to 
accept a cent, but 
stipulated that the 
offending news- 
paper must agree 
to select some 
poor boy and 
4 maintain him at 
an agricultural college for four years, 
with, for good measure, an extra 
year’s course in co-operative market- 
ing! 

















IPLING was once a citizen of 

Brattleboro, Vermont, where 
he established his bungalow “Naulah- 
ka” in which he wrote some of his 
famous works. 

He paid by check. Puzzled to 
find that he al- 
ways had too big 
a balance at the 
bank, he investi- 
gated, and discov- 
ered that mer- 
chants preferred, 
instead of cashing 
his checks, to 
frame them as 

















souvenirs. 

Similar experience has come to 
other men. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
publisher of the Saturday Evening 
Post, etc., on a western trip took 
occasion to call on his old friend 
Blethen, of the Seattle Times. Mr. 
Curtis gave his name, but the boy 
in the outer office was not impressed. 

“Got an appointment?” he asked. 

“N o: 
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“Got a card?” 


The Man from Maine had no card. 
Glancing about the room, however, 
he saw an uncashed check bearing 
his own signature, which had been 
framed and placed proudly on the 
wall by a young author. Mr. Cur- 
tis lifted the souvenir from the wall 
and handed it to the astonished office 
boy. 

“Here is my name,” said the fam- 
ous publisher. ‘Show it to the edi- 
tor.” 

The “check” was honored at the 
desk! 


HE following happened when 

E. G. Seubert was secretary 

and treasurer of the Standard Oil 

Company, of Indiana, of which he is 
now chairman. 

In training his assistants, whether 





of low or high 
degree, one of the 
things that he en- 
deavors always to 
' make them see is 
that a busy execu- 
tive must feel that 
he can depend on 











them for accuracy 





of details asked for. 

One day he made a lasting impres- 
sion on at least one employee, who 
was not as accurate as he should have 
been. Mr. Seubert’s sharp eye de- 
tected the error at once. 

“How can I run my train if you 
don’t give me the proper signal?” he 
asked. 


DABNEY DAY, president of 

e the Citizens Banks of Los An- 
geles, a native of Texas, is the son 
of Colonel Samuel Day, well-known 
in the early days of the Lone Star 
State. The banker, who owns some 
land that came to him in his father’s 
estate, recently had occasion to con- 
sult the records of title to the prop- 
erty. 

The first transfer was an old 
Spanish deed dating from 1789, and 
executed in the presence of the mili- 
tary governor of the town of 
“Nuestro Senora del Pilar de Macog- 
doches.” An Indian described as the 
“son of the deaf Indian Surdo” con- 
veyed the land to one Don Vicenti 
Michelli, for the consideration of 
“one white shirt, eight brass brace- 
lets, one handful of vermilion, and 
one fathom of red ribbon.” 

The deed was recorded 21 years 
later, in 1810, and afterwards filed 
for record in 1859. 
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Diligence Plus Personality 
As a Selling Secret 


smiling. No matter when or 

where you meet him or what has 
happened, he is invariably giving off 
high-power optimism. His health and 
his family and his business are always 
nothing but “fine.” The little things 
that madden the rest of us never seem 
to affect him, never divert his con- 
tinuous performance of “smile and the 
world smiles with you.” But it is not 
real. 

While he is shaking your hand and 
telling you expansively that every- 
thing is “just right,” and beaming at 
you with great candlepower, you have, 
somehow, a distinct feeling that if he 
were acting and talking just as he felt, 
he would be no more optimistic or no 
more immune to irritation than any 
normal mortal. As a result his selling 
talk fails to convince. 

When you feel his cheerfulness is 
not sincere you wonder if his en- 
thusiasm for his product, too, is sin- 
cere, for, of course, he fairly exudes 
enthusiasm. He loses one of the big 
things a salesman must have, the con- 
fidence of his customer. 

Personality is not simply being 
cheerful. It is not being grave or 
boisterous or ambitious or diffident 
or quiet or daring or clever or sin- 
cere or content or unselfish. It is the 
quality of individualness, difficult to 
define but instantly sensed, that sets 
each of us apart. 


| KNOW a salesman who is always 
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The salesman who goes to sleep 
on the job is, in every way, a back 
number. 


By Charles Magee Adams 

















Paderewski says that if he stops 

practicing a month, everybody 

notices the difference when he 
returns again to the piano. 


Personality cannot be acquired, 
cannot be deliberately practised and 
assumed like an accent or gesture. 
Anyone who attempts to put it on will 
certainly if not speedily encounter 
results far from desirable. 

I know another salesman who rare- 
ly smiles. He can, and no one ap- 
preciates real humor more keenly. But 
he goes about his work thoughtfully, 
with grave, deliberate care. That is 
the way his individual traits naturally 
react, and he is convincing. 

When. he tells you his product is 
right, you believe him because you 
can see that he is not pretending to 
be something he is not. You accept 
his enthusiasm for his product, too, at 
its face value. He has risen high in 
his calling. 

He could have put on this insincere 
smile exterior. He has ability enough 
to do it well, too. But fortunately he 
had the sound sense at the outset to 
see that his real personality would be 
far more effective than any make- 
believe. 

An acquaintance, one who, like 
most of us, has to sell himself, is nor- 
mally heedless, even irresponsible. He 
came in contact with men whose grav- 
ity impressed him and he put on a 
liberal coating of it, with the result 
that he has now achieved an ill-fitting 
pomposity altogether ridiculous. 


However, the form of put-on per- 
sonality most frequently encountered 
is not the complete assumed charac- 
ter but some little mannerism, with 
consequences similar to those of the 
larger pretentions. 

Everyone has a peculiarly individ- 
ual accent which, when natural, is one 
of the means to distinctiveness. Yet 
I know a man whose “cultivated” ac- 
cent is so obviously assumed that it 
makes the fatal difference between re- 
spect and amusement in his listeners. 

Salesmanship depends, of course, 
on the accepted rules of diligence. A 
man must keep in fighting trim, he 
must not go to sleep on the job, he 
must everlastingly keep in practice 
calling on prospects. Then, if he has 
personality, letting it speak sincerely 
for him, his success is almost sure to 
be swift. 

Everyone has a best and a worst 
self. Showing only the worst is like 
letting a factory’s output be judged 
by the rejected parts. Nothing but 
yourself will put you over, nothing 
else convinces anyone worth convinc- 
ing. 

The man with the put-on smile or 
the put-on importance or enthusiasm 
goes blithely along till he comes face 
to face with the man he must con- 
vince, the man on whose being con- 
vinced his success depends. Then the 
chances are many thousand to one 
that his little disguise will be pitifully 
transparent. 





It is necessary for the salesman to 
keep in perfect trim. 
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Co-operation With Dealers a 
Sure Way to Build Sales 


“A Retailer May Not Like a Manufacturer’s Policies,” Says W. A. Sheaffer, Presi- 
dent of Sheaffer Pen Company, “But He Won’t Object to Them So Long As 
They Are Consistently Administered”—Moral: Be Consistent 


GC R. SHEAFFER, I under- 
M stand you have been in the 
fountain pen business only 
fourteen years and that already you 
have outstripped companies that have 
been in it three or four times as long. 
[| am told your domestic sales volume 
is now second to none of your com- 
petitors. To what do you attribute 
the remarkable growth of your en- 
terprise?” 


By John Allen Murphy 


is there any mystery about it. For- 
tunately I am in better position to un- 
derstand the retailer than are most 
manufacturers, having been a retailer, 


myself, for many years. I ran a 


jewelry store here in Fort Madison 


and also at Bloomfield, Iowa. I didn’t 
go into the manufacturing business 
because I had failed as a retailer and 
had to find something else to do. On 


Whenever we are in doubt as to the 
attitude our dealers will take toward 
any proposed plan, I hark back to 
the time when I was a jeweler, and al- 
most instantly am able to see the 
matter under discussion as the ma- 
jority of our distributors will see it. 


_ “The fact that I was a retail 
jeweler is the direct cause of my be- 


coming a pen manufacturer. At that 


period jewelers handled a few 





With those three sentences 
I opened my interview with 
W. A. Sheaffer, president 
and general manager of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, of Fort Madison, Iowa. 

“The success of our busi- 
ness is due to many things,” 
replied Mr. Sheaffer, “and 
it would be difficult to pin it 
down to any one thing. First, 
it is necessary to have quality 
merchandise and the proper 
dealer relation policy. Then, 
too, merchandise must be pre- 
sented, no matter how much 
merit it has, by a very intelli- 
vent and energetic sales force, 
and one of the greatest con- 
tributing causes is effective 
and constructive advertising. 
But probably more than any 
one thing has been our dealer 
policy. We have never de- 
cided a matter with our deal- 
ers according to its legal 
status unless we were legally 
wrong. When we were le- 
gally right we had to be 
morally right before either 
rights were enforced, but 








fountain pens but as a whole 
the line was unsatisfactory. 
For a long time I realized 
that the fountain pen would 
have to be improved to make 
it realize the full measure of 
its possibilities. 

“While I appreciated the 
utility of the fountain pen, 
it always seemed to me that 
it was not so convenient a 
means of writing as it might 
be. In the first place, the 
method of filling the fountain 
pen then employed was any- 
thing but satisfactory. At 
best it was a messy job. 
Many of my customers did 
not like using fountain pens 
because they disliked filling 
them. Besides, the pens 
clogged easily and leaked a 
great deal. 

“It occurred to me that if 
these imperfections in the 
mechanism of the fountain 
pen could be _ remedied 
the market for this article 
would be greatly increased. 
So, I started to experiment. 
Early in the morning before 








when we were legally right 
and morally wrong we in- 
variably settled according to 
the moral standard. Hence it 
is no wonder we are represented by a 
more loyal and more enthusiastic 
crowd of dealers than it is the good 
fortune of most manufacturers to 
have. Almost every one of our 
twenty-three thousand dealers in the 
United States considers himself a 
vital part of the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany and is just as proud of the suc- 
cess of the enterprise as I am. 
“The satisfaction of our retail dis- 
tributors is not accidental. Neither 


W. A. Sheaffer 


President of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 


the contrary, I was so contented with 
the retail business that I expected to 
remain in it the rest of my life. 
“Anyway that retail experience has 
contributed to our success as manu- 
facturers. Having faced the prob- 
lems of a retailer from behind a 
counter for many years, we have an 
everlasting appreciation of the re- 
tailer’s difficulties. We know his 
viewpoint. We know the sort of a 
proposition that will appeal to him. 


the store opened and in the 
evening after it had closed, I 
could be found in my little 
jewelry workroom laboring 
on a new filling device. It seemed 
to me that it should be possible to 
make the filling of a fountain pen 
automatic. After struggling with this 
idea for several months, I succeeded 
in perfecting the lever bar filler. I 
think I can say, without any ex- 
aggeration, that this improvement did 
more to develop the fountain pen in- 
dustry than any other idea which has 
ever been brought into it. 

“T then began working to improve 
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the feed which made a regular and 
almost perfect flow of writing fluid. 
The general impression had been up 
to this time that the feed alone con- 
trolled the flow. This was another 
step forward in the mechanism of 
fountain pens. 


Make Pens as Side-Line 


“We found at this time that eighty- 
five per cent. of all fountain pens 
were what were called the ‘slip cap 
pen’ which allowed the pen point to 
became dry and allowed the pen 
to ink the fingers. Although there 
was a demand of eighty-five per 
cent. for this type of pen, we 
absolutely eliminated it from our 
line and made only a pen with an 
air-tight cap, which reversed the 
order and made the pen point moist 
with writing fluid where it should be 
and the section gripped by the fingers, 
dry, as it should be. This, of course, 
made it necessary for us to buck pre- 
cedent, but it also gave us a pen that 
was vastly more useful and which 
would eliminate dissatisfied custom- 
ers. 

“By this time I thought I was ready 
to embark in the fountain pen busi- 
ness, so I purchased some pen barrels 
and incorporated in them the im- 
provements which I designed. Thus 
was the Sheaffer Pen born. We 
started business fourteen years ago 
in a little room, 12x14, in the back 
part of my jewelry store. The sale 
from the start was beyond our ex- 
pectations. However, we were very 
short of capital and had to limit pro- 
duction, but we adhered to the one 
rule of making what we did the best 
that could be made. We did a nice 
little business the first year. The 
thing that pleases me the most about 
this initial venture is that many of 
these pens are still giving good serv- 
ice. 
“At first the pen business was 
merely a side-line of the jewelry 
store. However, the side-line grew 
so fast that it promised to be a tail 

















The Pencil Department in the 
Sheaffer plant. 


that would wag the dog. So the W 
A. Sheaffer Pen Company was or- 
ganized in 1913 with an original capi- 
tal of $35,000. The first year the 
new company did a business of $100,- 
000. The following year we doubled 
that figure, and each year since, with 
the exception of 1920, sales have in- 
creased in almost the same propor- 
tion. 

During a three-day period last 
November, our sales were more than 
they were during the entire twelve 
months the first year the company 
was in business—1926 was our best 
year. With the fiscal year which 
ended February 28th, our sales to- 
taled $6,117,674. From a one-man 
concern we have developed until now 
we are employing in the neighborhood 
of 1,000 people. 
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“Perhaps I’ve made my story so 
far sound as though we met with 
nothing but uninterrupted success. 
Far from it. At no time has the 
company had clear sailing. Particu- 
larly in the early days of the enter- 
prise, we were badly handicapped, 
strange as it may seem, by our quick 
growth. 

With sales increasing by leaps and 
bounds, I found difficulty in financ- 
ing the business. Our original capi- 
tal was totally inadequate. Fort Madi- 
son is not primarily a manufacturing 
community. Our local banks were 
allowed to loan only a certain per- 
centage of their capital stock which 
was entirely inadequate for the de- 
mands of our business. So we were 
of course compelled to go to the 
larger financial centers for additional 
capital. 


Triumph Over Obstacles 


“Furthermore, as was to be ex- 
pected, my neighbors did not share 
my faith in the idea which I was pro- 
moting. To them it seemed as though 
I had little chance to build a fountain 
pen business. They knew me as a 
retail jeweler. What did I know about 
manufacturing? It was another case 
of a prophet being without honor in 
his own country. 

“But let me add that as soon as 
the home folks saw that the pen busi- 
ness was going over, they supported 
me loyally and have done so ever 
since. After all, our financial diffi- 
culties were short-lived. As soon as 
the company demonstrated that it was 
not a flivver, it was an easy matter 
to raise all the money that was 
needed. 

“But no sooner were we on Finan- 
cial Easy Street than we encountered 
a worse difficulty—patent litigation. 
This continued for several years. We 
were beset with many infringements. 
We fought those infringements on 
our patents until the courts made 
every decision in our favor, although 
we had to spend several times the 
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Two views of the Sheaffer pen factory at Fort Madison, lowa. 
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amount of our capital stock in de- 
fending these suits. 

“We also had a lot of trouble in 
protecting the other ideas, innovations 
and policies which from time to time 
we have been introducing into the in- 
dustry. We succeeded in protecting 
some of these ideas, but we had to 
share many of them with the in- 
dustry. In one way, a manufacturer 
derives much satisfaction in seeing 
his innovations copied by his rivals. 
But such satisfaction is bound to be 
mingled with disappointment that our 
patent laws do not afford greater pro- 
tection to the originator of new mer- 
chandise conceptions. 

“Though our company has suffered 
more than most commercial organiza- 
tions from idea infringements, it is 
quite evident that these encroach- 
ments have not seriously affected us. 
I attribute our triumph over these ob- 
stacles, just as I attribute the success 
of the business itself, to our dealer- 
relations policy, the quality of our 
merchandise and the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of our organization and the 
way our merchandise was presented 
through constructive advertising. 


Dealer-Relations Policy 


“As I describe our dealer-relations 
policy, which I am going to do pres- 
ently, you will undoubtedly be im- 
pressed by its simplicity. Perhaps 
you will wonder that such a simple 
policy could be so influential a factor 
in building our business. Let me ex- 
plain, then, that probably it is not so 
much the policy that is responsible as 
it is the consistency with which the 
policy is carried out. 

“Most manufacturers have de- 
finitely formulated policies, but in 
too many cases they do not stick to 
them consistently. They make ex- 
ceptions here and there, they com- 
promise with a large buyer or they 
rescind their rules to meet special 
emergencies, until their policies be- 
come so elastic that they have little 
value. 

“That is something I learned while 
I was a retailer. It is the experience 
of most retail merchants that the 








| **\\] HILE a quality 
| product is an es- 
| sential basis of any last- 
| ing business, quality 
alone will not build an en- 
| terprise. Quality has to 
| be featured. We have 
| tirelessly promoted our 
| line in every imaginable 


| 


| way. Our aggressive ad- 
vertising has contributed 
in no small measure to 
the growth of the com- 


pany.” 




















average manufacturer tries to be fair. 
But many manufacturers do not ap- 
preciate the importance of hewing to 
their policy lines, through thick and 
thin, no matter what happens. A re- 
tailer may not like a manufacturer’s 
policies, but he won’t object to them 
so long as they are consistently ad- 
ministered. What the merchant re- 
sents is to have a manufacturer 
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pete with the retailer or that might 
deprive the retailer of business to 
which, under our plan, he alone is 
entitled. 

“We even go so far as to put a 
serial number on our Lifetime Pens 
so that we can trace stolen goods and 
have them returned to the rightful 
owner and prosecute the guilty party. 
Just recently we discovered, through 


AINPEN 


"to one of your‘customers and want 


ton the Sale amounting to S20" aS 
our-policy of not competingwith our dealers” 


Pee 


our check as below: = 





“est NS ae 
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“Whenever a sale is made in the company’s service shops we always get 
the buyer to give the name and address of their dealer, and always send the 


profit on every pen sold . . 


- to the buyer’s local dealer. 


This,” says 


Mr. Sheaffer, “is in accordance with our policy of not competing with 


dealers.” 


The above is a reproduction of the check, actually measuring 


8164x1134 inches, which is sent to the dealer. 


change his policies frequently or to 
have one set of policies in one ter- 
ritory and another set in a territory 
adjacent to the first. 

“Tn other words, the merchant de- 
sires to know where he is at. If he is 
dealing with a manufacturer, he 
wants to know exactly what he may 
expect from that manufacturer. For 
instance, if it is the seller’s professed 
policy to sell only certain classes of 
dealers and is restricting them so 
they can make a fair volume of profit, 
and it is learned that the manufac- 
turer is making an occasional excep- 
tion to this plan, the merchant should 
not be blamed for growing lukewarm. 

“The gist of the Sheaffer retailer 
policy is this: We distribute through 
retail merchants only. We have no 
other distributors. Since we have 
selected the retailer as the channel 
through which we are distributing our 
merchandise, we believe it is our duty 
to see to it that the retailer does not 
receive any competition, on our goods, 
from other types of distributors. The 
only way we can protect our dealers 
from such competition is not to sell 
these other distributors. For this 
reason we do not sell to jobbers, to 
mail-order houses, to premium 
houses, to large industrial users or io 
any other channel that might com- 


these serial numbers, a large quantity 
of Sheaffer pens that had been stolen 
from one of our dealers, and are to- 
day telegraphing that dealer so that 
he can get possession of his goods 
and the party who stole them can be 
punished. 

“That is what I mean by consis- 
tency in a policy. At times it is most 
difficult to remain consistent. One 
receives many temptations to swerve 
from his course. Just a few weeks 
ago a premium house phoned one of 
our branch offices and said they 
wanted to place an order amounting 
to near six figures. When our man- 
ager told them that we could not ac- 
cept the order, they were at first in- 
clined not to take him seriously. They 
wanted to talk to some one higher 
in authority. Finally the manager 
was able to convince them that it is 
the policy of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company to sell to retailers only and 
that no one connected with the or- 
ganization has the power or the dis- 
position to change that rule. 

“Had we accepted this order, the 
chances are that it would not have 
hurt our distributors to any extent. 
Our theory is that Sheaffer dealers 
were entitled to the profit on such an 
order. But it is almost certain that 
our dealers will not get any of this 
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business, despite our effort to pro- 
tect them. The premium concern 
was undoubtedly able to get the pens 
it wanted from some other manufac- 
turer. So, after all, no retailer had 
an opportunity to make a profit on 
this business. 

“But had we accepted the premium 
order, our distributors would have 
lost faith in our dealer-protection 
policy. They might have remained 
just as loyal to us, but it is inevitable 
that their enthusiasm for our goods 
and our methods would have cooled 
off somewhat. To accomplish its 
purpose a policy must be firm enough 
to withstand storm and strife. A 
policy that operates only during fair 
weather is valueless. 

“We sometimes pay a big price for 
the sake of supporting our dealer 


‘policy. We recently won a suit in 


which our consistency in this matter 
was the issue at stake. We sold a 
certain retailer some of our mer- 
chandise, with our usual stipulation 
that the goods were to be sold at re- 
tail only. Later we discovered that 
the company was jobbing our pens. 
We sought to recover the merchan- 
dise, but to do so had to take the con- 
troversy to the courts. We won the 
verdict, the court deciding that a 
manufacturer has the right to de- 
termine through which channels his 
goods should reach the public. 


Costly Proof of Sincerity 


“Only about eighty dollars’ worth 
of merchandise was involved in that 
dispute, and yet it cost us many thou- 
sands of dollars to vindicate our pol- 
icy. It was worth all it cost, because 
it proves to our distributors that when 
we say we sell through retailers only, 
we mean exactly what we say. 
Our dealers know that we are willing 
to do anything within reason to pro- 
tect them as our sole distributors. 

“Not only do we defend our deal- 
ers from heterogeneous outside com- 
petition, but we also keep them from 
too much competition among them- 
selves. There are more than 100,- 
000 logical retail distributors of foun- 
tain pens in the United States. We 
are selling to less than one-quarter of 
this number. This does not mean that 
we cannot get the others or that we 
don’t want them. We have not yet 
arrived at a point where we have all 
the dealers that we want, but we have 
reached a stage in the development of 
the business where we find it advis- 
able to proceed cautiously and slowly 
in the selection of additional distribu- 
tors. 

“We do not follow the exclusive 
agency plan. That is, we give our 
representation to more than one re- 
tailer in a community, but we are 
careful to see that our dealers are 
not located too close together. For in- 
stance, we would not give our line to 
more than one jeweler in a small 
town. We would, however, give it to 


one jeweler, one druggist and one 
stationery store in a town, or to more 
than one in a larger place, provided 
they were located several blocks apart. 

“Even in a large town, we are very 
careful in the selection of our dealers 
and will not establish more than will 
enable each one to do a good volume 
of business. We find that an average 
dealer turns his Lifetime Fountain 
Pen desk stock ten times a year. This 
would be impossible if we would add 
the number of dealers that a great 
many of our competitors are willing 
to sell. 

“We have no hard-and-fast rules 
as to the number of dealers we will 
have in any one place. It all depends 
on local conditions. Since only our 
salesmen are familiar with these local 
peculiarities, we usually let them de- 








Stick to One Policy 


667 T is the experience of 
most retail merchants,” 
says Mr. Sheaffer, “that the 
average manufacturer tries to 
be fair. But many manufac- 
turers do not appreciate the 
importance of hewing to their 
policy lines, through thick or 
thin, no matter what happens. 
A retailer may not like a 
manufacturer’s policies, but 
he won’t object to them so 
long as they are consistently 
administered. What the mer- 
chant resents is to have a 
manufacturer change his 
policies frequently or to have 
one set of policies in one ter- 
ritory and another set in a ter- 
ritory adjacent to the first.” 




















cide how many Sheaffer outlets there 
should be in their territories, sending 
complete reports on conditions with 
each order. 

“This explains why we do not ac- 
cept mail orders from retailers who 
have not ordered from us before. We 
receive many orders of this kind 
every week. These retailers, who are 
anxious to stock our goods, may be 
eligible in every respect. 
not accept their accounts until we 
have investigated local conditions. We 
write them that our salesman will call 
on them shortly. Whether or not 
the order is finally accepted depends 
on the salesman’s judgment. If in 
his opinion the opening of another ac- 
count would furnish too much com- 
petition for our present dealers in that 
community, the order is declined. 

“‘We deal with about six types, dis- 
tributing through six kinds of stores 
—department, stationery, jewelry, 
drug, optical and Kodak stores. We 
decline business from all others. 
These different stores are likely to 
have their own special trade, hence 
we can sell to each of them without 


Still we do - 
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furnishing too much competition to 
the rest. 

“We do not run any retail stores 
of our own. Here, again, we are try- 
ing to remain true to our policy. We 
believe that when a manufacturer 
maintains retail shops, that he is 
furnishing unjustifiable competition 
to his dealers, and that many of the 
consuiners from smaller towns go 
into these larger centers where these 
retail stores carry large and complete 
stocks and. purchase a great many 
pens that should go to the dealer in 
the local territory. 

“However, we do operate service 
shops in our three branch offices. 
These shops carry a full line of our 
goods. Since thousands of foun- 
tain pen users visit these shops in 
the course of a year, we naturally sell 
a lot of goods in them. But when- 
ever a sale is made, we always get 
the buyer to give the name and ad- 
dress of their dealer, and always send 
the profit on every pen sold, no mat- 
ter whether it is ordered from the 
main factory or any branch office, to 
the buyer's local dealer. The cus- 
tomer, of course, must give us the 
name of his dealer. 


A Welcome Surprise 


“Engraved on the check is the slo- 
gan “This is the biggest check you 
ever received.’ And in truth it is, 
as the check measures eight and one- 
half inches by eleven and three- 
quarters inches. We know it is the 
largest check, from the physical stand- 
point, that has ever been printed. In 
explanation of the check we tell the 
dealer tia. “ *s sent to him ‘in ac- 
cordance with our pulicy of not com- 
peting with our dealers.’ 

“You can imagine the hit that check 
makes with the man who receives it. 
He is likely to carry it around for a 
week before he deposits it. Of the 
many little things that we have done 
to promote our business, I know of 
no other plan that has been quite so 
effective as this check stunt. 

“TI said at the outset of this article 
that I attribute the success of our 
business to the soundness of our 
dealer-relation policy. I think I have 
offered enough evidence to support 
that claim. 

Of course, it is taken for granted 
that we must have good merchandise. 
Regardless of our policies, we could 
not have grown as we did, if we did 
not have superior goods. 

“While a quality product is an es- 
sential basis of any lasting business, 
quality alone will not build an enter- 
prise. Quality has to be featured. 
We have tirelessly promoted our 
line in every imaginable way. Our 
aggressive advertising has contributed 
in no small measure to the growth of 
the company. 

“Another factor in our growth, is 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How to Do Your Own 
Business Forecasting 


Trade Cycles—Six Rather Then Four Phases to Every Movement—For the Cycle 
Formula to be Useful We Must Know the Psychological Causes of the 
Movements—Mechanical Forecasting by Formulas Not Feasible 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's Investors Service 


used instrument for forecast- 

ing is the formula or descrip- 
tion of the business or trade cycle. 
Such a cycle is generally supposed 
to consist of four steps or phases, 
namely, prosperity; liquidation; de- 
pression; recovery; prosperity—and 
so on in endless movement. Descrip- 
tions of the cycle usually. consist of 
enumerations of the conditions hab- 
itually prevailing during each of 
these four phases respectively. 

Manifestly if business develop- 
ments actually did follow this cycle, 
or sequence, or endless chain of suc- 
cession, this very fact would render 
it comparatively simple to formulate 
useful and reliable forecasts. Each 
stage or phase in the cycle would 
then in itself be a forecast of the 
next. 

However, there are so many varia- 
tions in each and every phase of 
every business cycle that this four- 
phase formula possesses only a small 
degree of practical usef--‘\.dss!' 


—— 


[eine the most widely 


Each phase respectively displays 
excessively wide variations in the 
length of time occupied when com- 
pared with the like phases of pre- 
vious cycles. Besides this the varia- 
tions in conditions, features, or de- 
scriptions are almost equally wide. 

Consequently at any given moment 
it is almost impossible to say whether 
the existing phase is terminating or 
continuing; when we are likely to 
enter into the next phase; or what the 
special features of the next phase are 
likely to be. 


Knowledge of Causes Essential 


Indeed in our opinion the four- 
phase cycle as usually defined is a 
description of the unessential and 
incidental features of the trade cycle, 
and not of the essential or funda- 
mental character thereof. 

Manifestly any movement at all 
from subnormal to supernormal and 
back again must necessarily travel 
over an orbit of prosperity, liquida- 


tion, depression, recovery, etc. Yet 
the essential thing about the orbit, or 
path of movement, is not these arti- 
ficial segments, but rather the ques- 
tion of causation. For the cycle for- 
mula to be useful, we need to know 
first the causes of the movements 
themselves, and second, the causes of 
the transition from one phase or 
movement to the next one. 

Undoubtedly these causes are psy- 
chological ; for it is inconceivable that 
human movements even in business 
can be divorced from the laws of 
human conduct. While every motive 
enters into these cycles in one way 
or another, doubtless the gregarious 
and the imitatwe instincts are the 
principal causes of the cyclical move- 
ments of trade. 

It is the gregarious instinct largely 
that promotes great waves of over- 
confidence on the one hand and pessi- 
mism on the other; and the trade 
aspects of over-confidence and pessi- 
mism are credit inflation, and liquida- 
tion respectively. 
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First Cycle: 


Second Cycle: 
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Stages in Trade Cycle 
Movement of Dates of said Duration 
Trade Barometer Movements Months 
sevecbies Downward $28.00 to $22.50 Apr. 1856 to Feb. 1858 22 
enamine Upward $22.50 to $24. Feb. 1858 to Mar. 1859 13 
phvasenaib Downward $24.50 to $18.75 Mar. 1859 to Aug. 1861 29 
tkarned Upward $18.75 to $73.62 Aug. 1861 to July 1864 35 
centeh aes Downward 111.55% to 77.41% July 1864 to Dec. 1867 41 
shirsaeuae Upward 7741 to 131.25 Dec. 1867 to Aug. 1872 56 
ere er Downward 131.25 to 9286 Aug. 1872 to Nov. 1873 15 
‘anabwh - Upward 92.86 to 10886 Nov. 1873 to May 1875 18 
Pe Fm Downward 10886 to 46.28 May 1875 to May 1878 36 
oem Upward 46.28 to 13452 May 1878 to July 1882 50 
sbaveteke Downward 13452 to 66.02 July 1882 to Mar. 1885 32 
niaabick hd Upward 66.02 to 121.16 Mar. 1885 to Dec. 1892 93 
pishiaenabds Downward 121.16 to 65.89 Dec. 1892 to Aug. 1894 20 
ee Upward 65.89 to 73.34 Aug. 1894 to Sep. 1895 13 
ieasind waco Downward 73.34 to 54.60 Sep. 1895 to May 1897 20 
paieninbae Upward 54.60 to 11650 May 1897 to Nov. 1902 66 
ot A Downward 116.50 to 83.90 Nov. 1902 to Jan. 1904 14 
ie samlncas Upward 83.90 to 12119 Jan. 1904 to Nov. 1906 34 
Masheliaataeti Downward 121.19 to 7878 Nov. 1906 to Dec. 1907 13 
Carrere Upward 78.78 to 124.57 Dec. 1907 to Nov. 1909 23 
eT op UO Downward 12457 to 69.01 Nov. 1909 to Jan. 1915 62 
neice Upward 69.01 to 133.74 Jan. 1915 to June 1917 29 
PN See Downward 140.24 to 10655 June 1917 to Nov. 1918 17 
Sekanenels *Upward 111.97 to 151.30 Nov. 1918 to Mar. 1920 16 
shiweeies Downward 151.30 to 82.28 Mar. 1920 to Sep. 1921 18 
sGreaten Upward 82.28 to 113.67¢ Sep. 1921 to Dec. 1926 63 
+Highest for period. 
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Financial 
Panic 
Time: 17 months 
Fall: 55 points Rise: 30 points 


Rebound from 
Panic 


Capital famine Falling money 
Forced liquidation Rising bonds and 
Money 7-9% stocks , 
Drastic bear Labor costs rise 
movement quickly 
Some kind of panic Material prices 
rebound 


Important failures 
Large unemployment 


Securities become 
bar gains 





Time: 17 months 


Margins fade away 


| Normals of the Trade Cycle 


Commercial Recovery 
Depression of Commerce 


Time: 30 months Time: 37 months 
Fall: 45 points Rise: 65 points 
Profits slump Great boom 
Plants partly idle Big bull movement 
Unemployment Rise in money 
Money very cheap Bonds up in first 

Stocks—bear half 


movement New production 
Bonds break and records 
recover Universal prosperity 


Over-Production Inflation 
or Competition Boom 
Time: 19 months Time: 30 months 


More competition 
Bear movement 30-40 Labor shortage 


Commodities react 


Fall: 35 points Rise: 
Over-production 


40 points 
Commodities soar 
Goods prices high 


points 
Bonds decline 
Mild liquidation 


Great strikes 
Credits over-expand 
Stock prices inflated 

Money famine 

General over- 

confidence 


No panic 











The imitative instinct is insepar- 
ably intertwined with the gregarious 
instinct, and it accounts in part for 
the enthusiastic buying for future re- 
quirements at the top of a boom and 
for the senseless liquidation regard- 
less of price during a panic. 


Theory and Practice 


Patently if all business men were 
devoid of feeling, and if they adapted 
the volume of their business to the 
needs of their market by purely in- 
tellectual processes, with complete 
elimination of both elation and de- 
pression of sentiment, they would 
practically nullify, eliminate and de- 
stroy business cycles. General trade 
then would expand at a practical uni- 
form rate per annum, subject only 
to seasonal variations due to weather 
alone. Trade activity would adhere 
very closely to the average or mean, 
and there would be no such thing as 
over-expansion on the one hand, or 
urgent liquidation on the other. 

In view of the marvelous achieve- 
ments of science, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that the intellectual powers 
of business men would be sufficient 
to attain this nearly perfect stability 
if only we were governed by intellect 
rather than feeling or instinct. 

In practice, however, it is over- 
production that causes prices to de- 
cline; it is over-expansion of credits 
that brings on financial troubles ; and 
it is over-selling that occasionally 
causes the extreme depression of the 
prices of commodities and materials 
and securities. 

By the prefix “over” in all of these 
instances, one naturally means in ex- 
cess of what would be reasonable or 
normal. Referring to production, it 
means an output in excess of the 
needs of the market; and referring 
to credits, it means borrowing in ex- 
cess of normal. A normal amount 
of borrowing in the case of commer- 
cial loans, for instance, means that 
amount which is required to carry a 
sufficient inventory for meeting the 
ordinary demands of production and 
trade. 

Everywhere the “over” means ex- 
cess; and the excess is visibly due to 


the gregarious and imitative instincts 
combined with other supplementary 
motives. With no “over” there 
would be no trade cycle. 

Hence in the study of trade cycles 
almost the first step of practical ques- 
tions is what sort of an excess causes 
each movement or step in the cycle, 
and causes the transition from each 
step to the next one. Before discuss- 
ing these questions let us present our 
record and understanding of the 
trade cycles occurring since 1855. 
The stages or steps in each cycle are 
measured by the swings of our trade 
barometer and these are given in per- 
centages to normal. 

Prior to 1864, however, we utilized 
pig iron prices in the absence of the 
trade barometer figures. 

It will be noted that in our con- 
ception the typical cycle consists of 
six rather than four stages or phases ; 
and manifestly the fixing of exact 
dates is of necessity more or less 
arbitrary. 


Six Important Phases 


Trade history is not so accurately 
known as to lend itself to mathemati- 
cal description. 

It would require a whole book 
with dozens of pages of statistical 
exhibits to display the evidence re- 
garding these four stage cycles, and 
to set forth the reasons for the dates 
given, and the chances of error there- 
in. Let us, however, keep our thought 
upon the subject of trade cycles. 
These six phases impressed them- 
selves upon us while we were study- 
ing the details of commercial history 
in an attempt to discover in it some 
psychological law and order. In 
other words, there seem to be ap- 
proximately six principal states of 
sentiment, or psychological condi- 
tions, or mental changes in the busi- 
ness world. These may be crudely 
summarized as follows: 


1--Financial Panic: This is induced 
by over-expansion of credits and in- 
ventories, and in brief by general 
inflation. Sometimes, however, as in 
1921, it does not mean banking panic. 


2—Rebound from Panic: This rep- 
resents a psychological and financial 
rebound, or recovery, consisting of the 








passing of the forced liquidation and 
the unreasoning fear. 


3—Commercial Depression: This is 
due to the impossibility of returning 
immediately to the boom conditions 
prevailing just prior to the panic; and 
is due also to the after-effects of the 
inflation and the panic, and to the 
maladjustments of industries and of 
prices resulting from both. It is 
caused in part by both of the preceding 
two movements. 


4—Recovery of Commerce: This 
results from a pretty complete elimin- 
ation of these maladjustments, from a 
complete write-off of.all the inflation 
evils, and from a fine co-operation and 
adaptation of industries and of prices 
to each other. 

5—Over-Production or Competition: 
This is a mild depression due to the 
over-production and the competition 
which results naturally from the great 
prosperity and the large consumption 
of goods brought about by the fore- 
going co-operation and teamwork of 
industries. It is in fact a consequence 
of too much prosperity. 


6—Inflation Boom: This inflation 
of credits, trade, prices, wages, etc., 
is a further consequence of too much 
prosperity; is brought on directly by 
an over-confidence due to shortness of 
memory, and to the operation of the 
gregarious and imitative instincts. 
Phases one, three and five constitute a 
series of downward movements or de- 
pressions of steadily diminishing sever- 
ity; and by the time the sixth phase is 
reached, owing to shortness of mem- 
ory, the prevailing public conviction is 
that panic or commercial collapse is 
no longer possible. 


Action of Psychological Forces 


As a rule inflation proceeds until! 
it can no longer be financed for lack 
of loanable funds in the banks. Thus 
it is over-confidence in its broadest 
sense that causes the sixth phase; but 
it is primarily an economic rather 
than a psychological condition, name- 
ly, lack of loanable funds, that 
causes the transition from the sixth 
phase of one cycle to the first of the 
next. We have previously men- 
tioned the interaction of economic 
and psychological forces. 

Once this transition to the first 
phase is accomplished, however, we 
find that fear plays the leading role. 
Even after credits and inventories 
become over-expanded, _ probably 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Give All Workers Vacations 
With Pay—It Pays! 


Plan Adopted by W.B. Fuller Co. Four Years Ago Has Proved Beneficial to Com- 
pany As Well As Workers—Reduction of Labor Turnover One Result— 


workers in America receive their 

annual vacations as a matter of 
course. More and more large in- 
dustrial concerns are considering like 
privileges to factory workers. A 
count of the country’s larger indus- 
trial concerns, by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, showed that 
thirty of them two years ago were 
giving vacations with pay to em- 
ployees of all classes. At present 
more than 100 do this. 

Industries which have about an 
equal amount of work to do the year 
around, such as public utilities, stores, 
or manufacturers of an article in 
common daily consumption, have been 
the quickest to extend vacation privi- 
leges to their manual workers. W. 
P. Fuller & Co., however, with plants 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland, Oregon, manufactures 
paint, as seasonable a product as 
could be found; the bulk of it sold 
during Spring and Summer. More- 
over, it is a field in which competition 
is keen. Nevertheless, this company 
now gives all its employees who have 
served three years or more, vacations, 
and finds that it pays. A reduction 
in labor turnover has been one of 
the results. Benefits to the em- 
ployees in improved health, and in 
other ways have become apparent. 

This company is an old-established 
one. Before the adoption of its va- 
cation plan its employment records 
showed that scores had been with it 


I: has come about that many office 


Faithful Service Rewarded 
By Franklin 8S. Clark 


ten to twenty years or longer without 
ever having taken time off for them- 
selves. These were not salaried 
workers, but employed on a daily 
wage basis in the company’s manu- 
facturing plants. They had stayed 
because in the main they found con- 
ditions satisfactory, liked the com- 
pany and their work. This was grati- 
fying. 

Nevertheless, the company decided 
four years ago that it had been the 
loser from the fact that these faithful 
workers hadn’t had the benefit of 
annual vacations! 

From another standpoint, was the 
consideration of the restless element 
which rolls up labor turnover, a factor 
of lost motion always important in 
production. A plan was formulated 
to induce this restless element to stay 
on the job longer. It provides that 




















Above—A Spanish court atop of the San Francisco factory of the Fuller Paint Company. 
dance. Right—An early morning game of volley ball before the whistle blows. 


all workers on a daily wage basis 
who have been with the company 
three years are entitled to a vacation 
of one week with full pay; those who 
have been with the company five 
years or more are granted a two 
weeks’ vacation with full pay. 

Results have justified expectations. 
Easiest to define is the reduction in 
labor turnover which has resulted. 
This is well indicated by the increase 
in the number of employees who have 
become eligible to the plan’s benefits 
each year. In 1923, the first year of 
the plan’s operation, 23.6 per cent. 
of the 500 employees affected by the 
plan were eligible to its benefits; in 
1924, 35 per cent.; in 1925, 51 per 
cent. and last year, 1926, 55.6 per 
cent. 

This reduction in labor turnover 
tells a great part of the story. But 
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Eugene Duffy, oldest employee, in 

point of service, of the W. B. Fuller 

Company. He has been with the 

company since 1898, and never lost 

a day up to the time of the adoption 
of the vacation plan. 


the plan is something more than an 
inducement to employees to last it 
out until they are eligible for vaca- 
tions. The superintendent of one of 
the plants says that his workers begin 
talking about vacations for months 
ahead, and likewise saving up their 
money for vacation needs. 

There have been many instances in 
which it is definitely known that the 
health of workers has been benefited 
by vacations. This was the case with 
the worker who has the longest record 
of uninterrupted service at the mixed 
paint manufacturing plant in San 
Francisco. He had worked for the 
company since 1898. A week off, 
twenty years ago, for a trip to Los 
Angeles had been his nearest ap- 
proach to a vacation. He has spent 
his vacations since the inauguration 
of the plan at Californian hot springs, 
taking a rheumatism cure. One indi- 
cation of the value of the plan is the 
appreciation of it by the workers. 

“Tt is apparent from our experience 
of four years,” said W. P. Fuller, Jr., 
president of the company, “that vaca- 
tions with pay are highly valued by 
the average worker. At the present 
time he values the privilege not only 
because of the pleasure to be derived 
from the vacation itself, but because 
of its unusualness. When taking his 


Two-Line 


A prediction: Coolidge and an un- 
exciting election. 
* * * 


If the second half of 1927 does as 
well as the first there will be reason 
for satisfaction. 

“Se A. 


U. S. barometer points to fairer 
weather in Latin-America. 


x * x 
Rail stocks look high enough. 
S * * 


Men are a little more plentiful 
than jobs. 
¢ «es 


The law of supply and demand is 
likely to do more than artificial re- 


striction to cure oil overproduction. 
* * * 


The average life of America’s 
auto companies has been eight years. 
* * * 


Owen D. Young, main author of 
the Dawes Plan, now has to his credit 
the amicable settlement of the un- 
happy Goodyear suit. He is of 


White House caliber. 
* * x 


Expect somewhat less American 
lending abroad. 
.<¢ « 


The faith we have repeatedly ex- 
pressed in cotton has not been un- 
justified. 

¢ 2 2 


Utility stocks look as attractive as 
any. 
ess 
China is most unlikely to go the 
way of Russia. Foreign capital will 
not be drummed out and kept out. 
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Editorials 


Radio should shortly recover from 
its infant diseases. 
x * * 


“Britain Drank Less in 1926.” The 
bill was $1,500,000,000—ten times her 
debt payment to us! 

* ok * 


Commercial failures are more like- 
ly to increase than decrease as compe- 
tition grows keener. 

* * * 


To employers: Have you arranged 
vacations for your workmen, with 
pay? 

.-s 

Of 180 motor manufacturing com- 
panies organized in this country, only 
59 remain—and some of these are too 
young to have been tested. 

i 


Mussolini orders all wages cut 10 
per cent. and cut they are—without 
any strikes. Could autocracy go 
further? 

es 2 


J f a smash should come, buy good 
stocks. 
* * * 


“Russia Gets $5,000,000 Here.” 
Call in Lloyds! 


* * * 


Freight train robberies have de- 
creased 89 per cent. in six years. 
Greater efficiency, not honesty, is re- 
sponsible. 

. + 2 


If your business is to be good pre- 
pare to make it so. It won’t come 
unasked. 








first vacation with us, for the average 
worker, it is the first time in his life 
that he has ever taken time off for 
which he has been paid.” 

The vacations are granted during 
the usual months of the Summer. 
This fits in with production demands, 
which are heaviest in the Spring and 
Fall. The foreman of each depart- 
ment allots the times for vacations, 
in April, usually. Each employee is 
given his choice of time so far as 
practicable, just as vacation periods 
for office workers are usually ar- 
ranged. A few prefer to take their 
vacations in the slack months of the 
Winter. This is quite permissible. 

In the main it has been possible to 
go through the vacation months with- 
out the necessity of hiring temporary 
workers to fill in. A great many of 
the gaps in the production organiza- 
tion of the plant are filled in by the 
regular force, just as similar gaps 
are filled in during the vacation 
months in offices. Thus, one man who 
has been tending three paint mills, 


will tend four for atime. Mr. Fuller 
said: “There has been a noticeable 
temper on the part of the force gen- 
erally to co-operate during the vaca- 
tion period in putting in a little more 
than the normal day’s work in order 
to minimize the loss of the workers 
on vacation.” 

In other ways the company cares 
for its workers. On the roof: of the 
San Francisco plant are club rooms 
and a Spanish garden where em- 
ployees may relax in comfort during 
the noon hour, and a recreation hall 
where on Saturday nights dances are 
held. At hand is a well-used volley 
ball court. For a good many years 
W. P. Fuller & Co. has encouraged 
its employees to mix a little play with 
work. It has been found that em- 
ployees and the company as well bene- 
fit thereby. 

It adopted its. vacation plan on the 
theory that longer play periods for 
faithful employees who stick at the 
job year in and year out are just 
as essential. 
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Thanks to modern science, wheat straw is now worth as much as the wheat to the American farmer. 


Real Farm Relief 


Profitable New Uses for 
Products of the Farm 


How Industrial Chemistry Is Assisting the Farmer 
to Reduce His Cost of Production 


Dean, College of Agriculture, 


OME types of farming are in 
serious difficulty because of 


surplus production of certain 
farm products, and, as a result in- 
dustry everywhere is being affected 
by the reduced buying power of the 
farmer. There is no known practical 
way of limiting production in farm- 
ing as is the case in other lines of 
industry whenever a surplus threat- 
ens to lower the price of the product 
or glut the market. 

At the present time, for example, 
there is a surplus of copper. A short 
time ago a few men got together and 
decided to limit the production of 
copper until this surplus was used 
up. Definite allocations to each of 
the copper smelters in the country 
were made as to the amount of cop- 
per each should produce. Instruc- 
tions were passed on to each man- 
ager as to the amount to be produced 
at his smelter. At once production 


of copper was curtailed everywhere: 


and workmen were laid off. The 
Nevada Consolidated at McGill, 
Nevada, laid off 200 men. The 
burden, resulting from the surplus 
of copper, was immediately thus 
passed on to the working men. 

A similar curtailment of produc- 
tion in farming is not possible. It is 
impossible for 6,500,000 farmers to 
get together and decide on the 
amount of each food product that 
should be produced in any given 
year. Even if they could meet and 


By Dr. Robert Stewart 


agree, the weather would still have 
a marked influence on the final crop 
produced. 

If the decision to limit production 
were possible and coincided with a 
severe drought or frost, a disastrous 
shortage of food would result, and 
every line of industry would be se- 
riously affected, since a full year’s 
time would be required to grow a 
new crop. 

Such attempt to limit production 
of farm products will probably al- 


Dr. Robert Stewart 


Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Nevada. 





Unversity of Nevada 


ways result as did the attempt to limit 
cotton production in 1926. The cot- 
ton-raisers were advised and urged, 
in the Spring of 1926, to reduce the 
cotton acreage. Every cotton farmer 
apparently believed that the other 
fellow would reduce his acreage. 
Each one, therefore, apparently in- 
creased his acreage with the result 
that there was a record breaking 
crop of over 18 billion bales and the 
price of cotton dropped from 18 
cents per pound in November, 1925, 
to 10 cents a pound in November, 
1926! While relief for the farmer 
by reduced production may be re- 
garded as very desirable, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely to occur. 


Capacity of Stomach Limited 


Increased consumption, other than 
brought about by national increase 
in population, is also very unlikely 
to occur. In fact, just the opposite 
is apparently happening. We are 
actually eating less food per capita 
than we were twenty years ago. Ow- 
ing to the fact that less physical work 
is being done, new conceptions of 
health, and “meatless” days of war- 
time teaching, less meat is taken now 
than formerly. 

The prevailing slender styles for 
women have also reduced the human 
consumption of food. Short skirts 
and silken lingerie have reduced the 
demand for cotton and wool. The 
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automobile has rendered walking 
obsolete and shoes now last longer 
and as a result the market for hides 
has been seriously affected. 

Advertising, so effective in stim- 
ulating demand in other lines, has 
little place in creating demands for 
more food products. The capacity 
of the human stomach is limited. The 
successful advertising of one food 
product, say pineapples, will take 
place only at the expense of another, 
for example, peaches. By advertis- 
ing, the consumption of peanut but- 
ter has increased enormously, but 
only at the expense of meat! 

What is urgently needed just now 
is the development of new uses other 
than food for the products of the 
farm. 

Fortunately, this is occurring in 
several important instances. 


A New Product from the Soil 


Furfural is now being produced 
in large quantities from a soil product 
and is finding ever increasing use in 
industry. Prior to 1922 furfural 
was a chemical laboratory curiosity. 
Strenuous efforts would have been 
necessary to secure more than a few 
pounds of this substance and then 
only at exhorbitant prices of $6.50 
to $30 per pound. In January, 1922, 
furfural was selling for $1.00 per 
pound while in September of that 
year it sold for 25 cents per pound. 
By July, 1925, it was selling for 23 
cents per pound, in September for 
20 cents, while in January, 1926, it 
was selling for 17.5 cents and by May 
15 cents. 


Uses of Furfural 


Prior to January, 1922, furfural 
could be obtained only in a few 
pound lots in a glass container even 
at the high price quoted. In 1926 the 
low price of 15 cents per pound was 


based on 50 to 60 thousand pound 
lots in tank cars! This brief price 
history indicates the marked devel- 
opment of this farm product in the 
brief space of four years. 

Furfural is a substance which 
penetrates wood with remarkable 
ease. In the presence of air it dark- 
ens and resinifies. It is an antiseptic 
similar in nature to carbolic acid. It 
is, therefore, of great value as a 
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as to prevent fungus growths. It js 
the parent substance of a whole 
group of dye substances whose use 
can only be conjectured at this time. 

A large number of other deriva- 
tives can easily be prepared and their 
greater development only awaits 
larger use to make these compounds 
important from a commercial point 
of view. 

Furfural is important from an 
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Formerly wheat straw, which forms about two-thirds of the entire wheat 
crop, was usually wasted. It was generally burned to get rid of it. One 
ton of this straw now yields products worth $250. 


germicide and fungicide in the dress- 
ing of wounds of valuable trees. It 
is also used as a substance to flavor 
tobacco. Owing to its solvent action, 
high power of penetration and low 
toxicity it is used as a solvent for 
shoe leather, dyes and leather dress- 
ings. It is an excellent solwent for 
nitro cellulose and may find abundant 
use in the lacquer industry. It is an 
excellent fly repellant and is used for 
this purpose with excellent success. 

Being an aldehyde, it is readily 
converted into numerous other chem- 
ical compounds having great value 
and use in industry, such as the 
production of perfumes, solvents and 
accelerators in the production of cer- 
tain types of rubbber goods. Some 
of its derivatives are of value in the 
treatment of certain kinds of seed so 








this development. 


least $250! 








Ton of Straw Yields $250 


LS perce is urgently needed, Dr. Stewart points out, 
is the development of new uses other than food 
for the products of the farms. One interesting develop- 
ment of the past two or three years is the creation of a 
new industry based upon the industrial utilization of 
wheat and oat straw, once a burden to many farms. 
George H. Harrison, of Minnesota, is the pioneer in 


After numerous experiments Mr. Harrison has per- 
fected a small plant for the destructive distillation of a 
mixture of oat and wheat straw whereby the important 
products in the gas and oil are saved. He claims that 
one ton of ‘this straw mixture on distillation produces 
1,600 pounds of new, useful chemical products worth at 














agricultural point of wiew since it is 
prepared from an important agricul- 
tural product, oats. For a number of 
years the department of agriculture 
has been working on a process for 
making furfural from corn cobs so 
as to offer a market for this abun- 
dant farm by-product. 


Sources of Furfural 


The method had been developed 
and was successful, except for one 
important difficulty. The corn cobs 
could not be obtained in any one 
place in sufficient quantity to utilize 
them for the purpose of making fur- 
fural. Apparently there was no eco- 
nomic way by which the cobs could 
be concentrated at any one point in 
sufficient quantity and cheap enough 
to serve as a source of raw material 
for the production of furfural. 

Meanwhile the manufacturers of 
rolled oats were trying to dispose of 
the oat hulls which were accumulat- 
ing around their plants in large quan- 
tities. Attempts were being made to 
use them as stock feed. In order to 
increase their value and digestibility 
for stock feed, they were first treated 
with sulfuric acid to convert the cel- 
lulose into sugar. While this was un- 
successful, as sugar was not readily 
produced by the treatment, furfural 
was easily and readily produced by 
the acid treatment of the oat hulls. 

The work of the Department of 
Agriculture in trying to develop a 
furfural industry from corn cobs 
was called to the attention of the 
rolled oats manufacturers and as a 
result the furfural industry became 
a reality. Furfural is now readily 
and cheaply prepared from oat hulls. 

The yield is good and the product 
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an excellent one. The use of oats for 
the production of furfural is bound 
to benefit producers of oats every- 
where. 

Oat hulls consist essentially of 
three substances, pentosans, cellulose 
and lignin. In the production of fur- 
fural by the acid treatment the pen- 
tosans and lignin are destroyed, leav- 
ing behind cellulose in a pure and 
finely divided condition. At the pres- 
ent time this cellulose is used as fuel. 

It can be converted easily into 
carbon of an excellent physical con- 
dition for use as activated carbon. 
The carbon produced from this cel- 
lulose is light and has a greatly ex- 
posed surface, thus rendering it ex- 
tremely useful in many industrial 
operations and may become very 
valuable. 


Products from Wheat Straw 


Another interesting development 
of the past two or three years is the 
creation of a new industry based upon 
the industrial utilization of wheat 
and oat straw. George H. Harrison, 
near St. Paul, Minnesota is the 
pioneer in this development. It was 
known that an abundance of gas 
could be obtained from wheat straw 
and many attempts were made to use 
it for fuel for automobiles, but owing 
to its bulk such attempts met with 
little success. 


After numerous experiments Mr. 
Harrison has perfected a small plant 
for the destructive distillation of a 
mixture of oat and wheat straw 
whereby the important products in 
the gas and oil are saved. He claims 
that one ton of this straw mixture 
on distillation produces 1,600 pounds 
of new, useful chemical products 
worth at least $250! 


From the products of the distilla- 
tion of straw Mr. Harrison obtains 
disinfectants, fly spray, straw oil, 
roofing and damp proof material, 
straw carbon, paints, and auto top 
dressing. When straw is burned in 
the open air all that remains is about 
40 pounds of ash per ton of straw. 


The products obtained by Mr. 
Harrison are obtained from the vola- 
tile portion by burning the straw in 
the absence of air. All these products 
are now being roduced commercial- 
ly and successfully and will eventual- 
ly, as the industry develops, affect 
favorably every producer of grain, 
since it will furnish a new outlet for 
a portion of his crop which is now 
largely wasted. 

In fact, grain farmers in the vic- 
inity of St. Paul are now selling to 
Harrison’s plant two tons of straw, 
the average yield from one acre, for 
as much as they usually get for the 
grain alone! 

The gas produced and also the 
straw carbon are used by Mr. Har- 
rison to run internal combustion 

















View in a furfural plant in the laboratories of the Quaker Oats Company. 

The process itself consists in hydrolyzing the oat hulls moistened with a 

5 per cent. sulfuric acid solution by steam at 60 pounds pressure per square 
inch and distilling off the furfural from this mass with steam. 


engines. The only objection to the 
gas for this purpose is its bulky na- 
ture but the carbon is very concen- 
trated and may find an important use 
in industry as a motor fuel or an 
activator. 


The Dry Skim Milk Industry 


Skim milk occurs in the dairy in- 
dustry in enormous quantities at all 
creameries where butter is produced. 
Its economic use is a question of vital 
importance to dairying everywhere. 
Each quart of milk contains one and 
one half ounces of butter fat, three 
ounces of other solids, while the re- 
mainder is water. There is produced 
two and one half billion pounds of 
butter in the United States annual- 
ly and consequently five billion 
pounds of other solids are present in 
the waste skim milk. 

In 1926 seventy-eight million 
pounds of these solids were recov- 
ered and most of the entire output 
was marketed successfully. The dry 
skim milk industry is, therefore, 
bound to develop and increase in 
production with profit to the farmer 
and manufacturer. 

The dry skim milk offers an ex- 
cellent means of overcoming the most 
common deficiency in the diet of the 
average American family by provid- 
ing the calcium and phosphates so 
essential and often lacking in our 
common foods. It also has important 
use as feed for other types of farm 
animals such as calves, hogs and 
poultry. 

Considerable relief will come to 
the farming industry along these 
lines in the near future from in- 
dustrial chemistry which will create 
new demands for the products and 








by-products of the farm, thus assist- 
ing the farmer to reduce his cost of 
production. 

Much of the success of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, for example, 
has come about in this manner by 
creating new uses for the small and 
off-size oranges and lemons, thus in- 
creasing the profits from the quality 
product actuallly placed on the 
market. 

Recent developments in the pro- 
duction of new types of dress goods 
from cotton, thus enabling cotton to 
compete more effectively with silk 
for women’s wear, will probably have 
a far-reaching effect on the cotton sit- 
uation of the Southern States. 





- Why Industries Flourish 


ROM the standpoint of the pub- 
lic, my conception of industry is 
not primarily for profit but for ser- 
vice. If you will look back at the 
development of civilization, you will 
find that industries have grown up 
because one part of the community 
could do a certain job with less ex- 
penditure of energy than another and 
therefore industry was specialized 
and the community was glad to re- 
ward this service, and that reward 
we call profit. We know of no bet- 
ter system today than the capitalistic 
system for rewarding individual ef- 
fort or corporate effort, and it would 
be folly to change that system with- 
out very grave consideration of what 
those changes would  involve.— 
Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric Company. 
, «#4 
Advertising is about like cleaning 
a walk; it can’t be done once for the 
season.—The Kodak Salesman. 
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“‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By The Editor 


Management is becoming more influential. The two 
economic powers used to be capital and labor. Capital 
now freely shares its power with management. This 
evolution will go much further. Capitalists interested in 


various projects cannot actively 
pa nnn pal operate them. This responsibility they 
MORE must entrust to hired executives. The 
INFLUENTIAL 


profitableness or unprofitableness of 
investments depends to-day mainly upon the capability of 
the management. Naturally, therefore, managers are 
granted greater and greater freedom of action, greater 
and greater responsibility. 

One consequence of this trend will be the widespread 
adoption of profit-sharing with management. Already 
quite a number of large enterprises have adopted this sys- 
tem. The results, almost without exception, have been 
satisfactory. Some outstandingly able executives are now 
earning more money than inactive capitalists worth 
$5,000,000 or even $10,000,000. Combined salary and 
profits of more than $1,000,000 a year are not unknown 
to-day. As more and more corporations turn to sharing 
profits with those responsible for the earning of them, it 
will become less easy for non-profit-sharing concerns to 
attract and hold the executives of conspicuous calibre. 

America is thus on the way to create a new type of 
capitalist. This new type is bound to multiply much 
faster than the inactive type of capitalist. The idle rich 
decay. Those becoming rich as practical operators of en- 
terprises, in contrast with mere directors, will wax 
stronger and stronger. 

x * * 


Played right, life yields a lot of fun. 
x * * 

Did it ever occur to you that when you say “I'll be 
there at such-and-such a time,” you break your word 
when you are late? Nearly all big men are extremely 
careful to keep promises. If they say they will do a 


NPUNCTU ALITY une: you can depend upon it they 
payne will. If they promise to be at a cer- 
BREAKING 


tain place, they see to it that they are 
there. You can’t have the same con- 
fidence in a person who habitually breaks promises as 
you have in one who scrupulously lives up to his word. 
Royalty have a reputation for punctuality. So have most 
of our kings of finance and industry. I know one presi- 
dent who even cuts short directors’ meetings, when nec- 
essary, to keep another appointment. Naturally, execu- 
tives who regard punctuality as important do not readily 


promote men who neglect punctuality. 
* * * 


A PROMISE 


The salesman who books the most orders needs the 
fewest. 
* * * 


To reach the highest hilltops you must climb hard. 


You like to do business with people and concerns you 
know. Prudent investors to-day want to know ‘something 
about the men whose stocks they buy. I attach first im- 
portance to the character and calibre of the men behind 

any corporation whose securities. | 
a wee contemplate purchasing. Unless the 
DIRECTORS TO management and the directors are of 
ucumusenueela right stamp, I avoid their shares 
no matter what the earnings may show. : 

The General Electric Company has just set an excel- 
lent example. It has mailed to all stockholders: with its 
latest dividend checks a booklet giving a biographical 
sketch and a photograph of every member of the board. 
It is easy to judge from the information presented that 
the directors are men who have achieved distinction and 
success in their own spheres. And as both Chairman 
Owen D. Young and President Gerard Swope are on the 
board, stockholders get an idea of the type of men head- 
ing the active management. 

In my opinion, this is the most useful piece of “litera- 
ture” ever enclosed by a large organization in its dividend 
envelopes. The practice should become universal. 

.* 


Self-help equips you to help others. 


* * * 


Be the first through the gate every night and yow'll get 
the gate. . 


* * * 


Two Philadelphia trust companies owned by workmen 
have consolidated. Labor long ago learned the valued of 
joining forces. Unions were originally formed because 
in unity lay strength. Then local unions went further; 
they proceeded to organize national 


yp and international unions. Now that 
aa labor has turned capitalist, now that 


trade unions have launched various 
business and financial ventures, they are following the 
same principle. In doing so, workmen are wise. In few 
lines of enterprise can little concerns battle successfully 


against big ones. The day of the sailboat has given place — 


to the day of the mammoth steamer. 

Time was when amalgamations were looked upon with 
rank suspicion. That time has passed—or almost so. 
Reports are current, for example, that radical politicians 
plan to raise an outcry against some of the consolidations 
which have taken place in the public utility field. But 
these politicians will discover that the public are now 
more enlightened than they were ten or twenty years ago, 
and that anachronistic efforts to turn back the hands of the 
clock will not be endorsed by public opinion. Modern 
existence is essentially co-operative. Consolidation is 
strictly in line with economic progress. 


FORE 
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AESOP’S FABLE OF TO-DAY : 
“Don’t try to grab too much at once and you'll be able to pull your hand out.” 
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Can overproduction be cured satisfactorily? If so, 
how? This question is of urgent importance. The first 
impulse of many is to turn to the Government. Govern- 
ment interference has been recommended in agriculture, 
in coal and in oil. But surely we 

already have too much government in 
ye business. Industry, if it is wise, will 
SATISFACTORILY strive to cure its own woes rather than 
fly to Washington, incurring the danger of other and 
worse woes. 

As a matter of fact, it perhaps would be easier to cure 
overproduction in certain industries were there less gov- 
ernment in business, meaning, if there were not such 
restrictive legislation already on the statute books. Take 
the oil industry. Overproduction at present is ruinous. 
Enlightened leaders have laid their heads together, ap- 
pointed a committee to try to formulate a workable plan, 
and have named a “Czar” for the great Seminole field. 
But they are warned by Washington not to run foul of 
our anti-trust laws. How to take combined action with- 
out going contrary to the law is a delicate problem; per- 
haps it may prove an unsolvable one. 

But overproduction having became so common and so 
serious, may it not be time to modify our anti-trust 
statutes in such a way as to permit of co-operative action 
within industries, without at the same time opening the 
door to new dangers? Changed conditions demand 
changed laws. Would it not be wiser to grant business 
men fuller freedom to meet legitimately the new con- 
ditions than to ask the Government to dig itself still 
deeper into business affairs? ° 

Bernard M. Baruch, discussing the menace of over- 
production in our April 15 issue, well said: 


The big question before us now is whether we can solve 
the problem of overproduction. Heretofore we have always 
permitted it to solve itself, relying upon the law of supply 
and demand to recover our industrial balance. The law has 
always worked, but it has worked havoc. Has the time 
come, I wonder, when we can relate production to consump- 
tion in such a way as to assure an even and continuous flow 
of prosperity from our marvellous industrial machine, or 
must we continue to have great ups and downs in industry, 
with the resulting economic wastes and social upheavals? 

There is at present a tremendous overproduction of oil; 
and there would be an overproduction of copper, of lead, and 
to some extent, of steel, if it were not for intelligent vol- 
untary curtailment in these industries tending to limit pro- 
duction to the market demand. The question is simply 
whether we have the will and the capacity to solve it now, 
or must we wait until a few more industrial panics have created 
problems which it may be impossible to solve? 


Fores is hopeful that Mr. Baruch and others who have 
given this whole complicated subject deep study will come 
forward with suggestions pointing to a workable plan for 
dealing with disastrous overproduction. Meanwhile the 
oil men’s action will be followed with keen interest. 

* * * 

Only the willing will wins. 

* * * 


Turn up the corners of your mouth often and put off 
turning up your toes. 


* * * 
The throng often is wrong, remember. 
x * Ok 


Live only to acquire new things and you'll be dead to 
new ideas. 


* * x 


To chase away the blues, run and play with children. 
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Every time I get a letter from a certain man I ex- 
perience a little thrill of joy. I know that it will be re- 
freshing, that it will contain at least one smile. His 
letters are never long and they always read as if he had 
dashed them off without the slightest 


cane effort. Always they are a genuine 
LETTERS bit of himself. In writing to people 


vou you know, it is a good plan to make 


your letters you. Such a letter, popping from a dreary 
mass of formal, mediocre mail, is as an oasis in the 
desert or a breath of cooling wind on a parched day. 


* * * 


If it’s really good for you it is good for your organiza- 
tion. 
oe 
Defy defeat to daunt you. 
“ * + 
Should we encourage men to risk their lives by at- 
tempting long air flights overseas? What really useful 
purpose can be effected by making perilous flights over 
water which could not be effected by flights of similar 
length over land? It is human to ad- 


oe as mire the daring of aviators who try to 
FLYING cross the Atlantic. But is it altogether 
OVERSEAS? 


noble to foster such dangerous ac- 
tion? You and I are responsible, in a sense, for the lives 
thus lost. Did public opinion condemn and not ap- 
plaud long oversea flights, few or none of them would be 
attempted. Have we any business to incite courageous 
young men thus to sacrifice their lives because their ex- 
ploits give us a thrill? Of course, if progress in flying 
could be achieved by no other means except trans- 
ocean journeys, one’s attitude would be different. But 
why not, at this stage of aviation, first exhaust the ample 
facilities offered by land before experimenting with wide 
oceans ? 

*x* * * 


The best cars to-day don’t have to be cranked. They are 
self-starters. You? 

x * * 

How many individuals in your organization use post- 
age stamps? How many have authority to send in requi- 
sitions for stamps? What means have you of knowing 
that every stamp bought is used for the purpose requi- 
sitioned? Perhaps all your stamp or- 


KEEPING ' 
Tass ON ders go to one central authority. Even 

AGE in thi P ; 
STAMPS in this case, has that authority a sys 


tem for checking up so as to make 
sure that no stamps go astray? In large organizations the 
yearly stamp bill runs into thousands of dollars—in some 
lines of business into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Surely, therefore, it is businesslike to adopt and carry 
out an adequate checking system. Moreover, it is in- 
advisable to place before young employees so easy a 
means for trifling dishonesty as is imposed upon them 
when they are called upon to handle stamps loosely. Per- 
haps the best system of all for sizeable business concerns 
is to have every letter put through a stamping machine. 
This eliminates handling of stamps by employees. It also 


keeps an accurate record of the number of letters mailed 
daily. 
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I was talking to a friend about a man who had achieved 
notable success in another city and who had not been able 
to get a toe-hold in New York after almost a year’s hard 
effort. ‘Why wasn’t he satisfied to stay where he was?” 
came the question. The answer was, 


AE OVE, “Ambition.” Is it not true that am- 
NOT EASY TO bition, like love, moves human beings 
REGULATE to do things that strike others as irra- 
tional? It isn’t always easy to regulate ambition. It 


sometimes takes hold of a man, hypnotizes or transforms 
him, and impels him to tackle the seemingly impossible. 
Many of the most notable achievements in history would 
not have been accomplished had the wisdom of making the 
attempt been put to the vote of a jury or a community. 
There are men in this country whose only goal is to make 
their mark in the Metropolis. Such men would not be 
satisfied with success in any smaller city. And well it 
is for New York that this is so. 


* * * 
Without reading, you will rust. 
*-*-6 


Maybe it is because you can’t see the thorn in the other 
fellow’s rose. 


*x* * * 
A lie always ts a liability. 
*x* * * 


Well-to-do and wealthy parents face the problem of 
leaving money to their children. Oftentimes a father 
cannot tell how his young sons are going to turn out. 
At the time he is making a will one or more of his boys 


may be “cutting up” at school or col- 
HOW SHOULD 


MONEY BE lege or after graduating. But how can 
LEFT FOR he fortell that these same boys may 
CHILDREN? 


not settle down by the time they reach 
twenty-five or thirty? He is puzzled, therefore, as to how 
much money he should leave them and as to when they 
should come into possession of it. Under such circum- 
stances, what is the wisest thing to do? 

When the will of John D. Rockefeller becomes public, 
I understand it will contain certain provisions worth 
serious consideration by many parents. It will be found, 
I believe, that it will be entrusted to the judgment of 
trustees or other competent men of affairs to decide just 
when certain beneficiaries shall receive bequests, and that 
it shall be within their discretion to decide whether any 
of the proposed beneficiaries should not, because of their 
line of conduct, receive anything at all. In other words, 
Mr. Rockefeller, as I understand, will not pass final judg- 
ment on what should or should not be done under cir- 
cumstances which he cannot possibly forsee, but prefers 
to turn over this responsibility to men who will be then 
alive and able to analyze what should be done. 

Might it not be conducive to the encouragement of the 
right kind of behavior were the sons of well-to-do 
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parents to know that whether or not they ultimately 
receive a part of the parental fortune will depend entirely 
upon their own record and character? We all know that 
an inherited fortune would send certain types of young 
men to the bow-wows, and that there are other young 
men who could be depended upon to use money sensibly. 
Fortunately, many men live long enough to see their sons 
reach manhood. But many others do not. The share- 
and-share-alike will is destined to become less common— 
as it should. 
¢¢ @ 

The game trout, in its journey up-stream, thinks noth- 

ing of breasting a stiff waterfall. 
x * * 

Youths grow more rapidly than adults. This sage 
comment comes from Boston, in criticism of a recent 
Forses editorial comparing the rapid growth of Los 
Angles and Detroit with the slower growth of Boston. 
Secretary Liming of the Boston 
*Chamber of Commerce sends im- 
pressive figures showing substantial 
expansion by Boston and writes: 


No one will gainsay the fact, of course, that the growth 
of a youngster is more evident and spectacular than the 
growth of an adult, yet the adult under observation may 
retain splendid health and progress steadily. 

For instance, you neglected to state that Boston is the home 
of the largest shoe factory in the world; that it supplies the 
world with most of its safety razors and blades, and keeps 
it clean through the product of one of the world’s largest soap 
factories; that for the first time in New England history 
a blast furnace producing pig iron is now located in Boston; 
that oil refining is another new and successful industry in 
Boston, and that sugar refining has long been one of our im- 
portant and successful industries. ‘Within a month one of the 
largest branch plants of the Ford Motor Company has been 
opened in Boston. 

A further indication of the present growth is the erection 
of the new Statler Hotel, costing $19,000,000. Opposite it 
has just been opened the largest public garage in the world— 
capacity, 2,000 cars. 

Note these figures: 


The manufactured products of metropolitan Boston in- 
creased $230,000,000 from 1921 to 1925, exceeding $1,250,- 
000,000 in the latter year. Boston’s population in 1900 was 
1,168,788; in 1920, 1,656,936, and in 1925, 1,808,845; postal re- 
ceipts in 1910 were $6,350,000; in 1920, $11,600,000, and in 1926, 
$16,680,000. In 1915 bank ‘clearings were below $7,500,000,000, 
while last year they exceeded $25,000,000,000. 


Washington has just published figures showing that 
New England is still the leading industrial section of the 
United States. New England also leads in per capita 
savings. There are not wanting indications that the 
more progressive of New England’s business and bank- 
ing leaders are to-day fully alive to the importance of 
looking forward instead of backward and of becoming 
thoroughly aggressive in sending New England full steam 
ahead. After all, New England possesses fundamental 
qualities of character for which all parts of the country 
are not equally noted. ‘These qualities constitute an ideal 


foundation on which to build. 
xk *k * 


BOSTON, ADULT 
LOS ANGELES 
AND DETROIT 
ONLY YOUTHS 


Sincerity first. 
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A Modern Business Leader 


Discovers REAL Success 
(Continued from page 11) 
Grant, “but it was enough to startle 
me. There was nothing at all wrong 
with the American system, I dis- 
covered, except that we didn’t know 
what it was for. 

“Here I was, at the head of a big 
chain of stores. This chain had been 
successful for just one reason—be- 
cause it was getting things to people 
in a more efficient way, and therefore 
at less cost, than the people had been 
able to get them before. The only 
reason for any store, or for any busi- 
ness, is to get things to people. Peo- 
ple need things, and they can’t be 
happy without them. It seems that 
they need a lot of things, if their 
lives are to be set free for human 
living. But there is a limit to the 
‘ things that they can consume. I 
reached that limit long ago, as every 
ordinarily successful business man 
has reached it. 

Nobody can consume a million dol- 
lars’ worth of things and get any fun 
out of it. 

“Intelligent millionaires all know 
this. Most of them make it a point 
to live quite simply. They have 
learned to look at money as a mea- 
sure of their achievement rather than 
as a means of stuffing themselves 
with sweets. But business as a whole 
has not yet learned this lesson. The 
most important thing in America to- 
day is that business is just beginning 
to learn it. When the lesson is fully 
learned, the real meaning of Amer- 
ican civilization will become appar- 
ent. We can then work single- 
heartedly for the purpose of getting 
things to people, and of getting to all 
the people all the things that they can 
possibly enjoy. 

“Incidentally, if we do this, we 
shall get much more than things. I 
don’t want to pose as a spiritual 
teacher ; it must be obvious to those 
who take the time to look at human 
life that its greatest values lie not in 
getting things, but in doing them, in 
doing them together, in all working 
toward a common aim, in the experi- 
ence of comradeship, of warm- 
hearted, 100 per cent. human life.” 


Retains Control 


Mr. Grant, therefore, did not think 
he had done anything wonderful in 
paying $300 a share for stock which 
he could have bought for $125. This 
was simply the beginning of a new 
job. It was a little exercise in the 
mathematics of goodwill. When he 
distributed the stock in the first 
place, it was in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and goodwill. He understood 
the real nature of business now 
much more clearly than he had un- 
derstood it then, but co-operation and 
goodwill seemed even more important 
than ever. 

There were about fifty associates 


who had come in on the original 
stock distribution. Not all of them 
had come in in 1923. Some had se- 
cured their shares in 1924 and 1925, 
paying the book value which obtained 
at the time of the purchase. It was 
all thoroughly businesslike, remem- 
ber, and Mr. Grant was not posing 
as a Santa Claus. 

Above all, he was keeping control 
of the company, both majority and 
minority control. ‘Why he was so 
anxious to do this when success had 
so disillusioned him he hardly knew; 
but he is glad to-day that he did. In 
1927, however, the situation was not 
entirely satisfactory. 

For there were about fifty loyal 
associates who were participating 
handsomely in the business, whereas 
there were about a hundred, as Mr. 
Grant saw it, equally entitled to par- 
ticipation ; and he could not continue 
to distribute stock according to the 
old method without losing his own 
absolute command. 

If he bought them out, as he had 





“It must be obvious,” 
says Mr. Grant, “to those 
who take the time to look 
at human life that its 
greatest values lie not in 
getting things, but in do- 
ing them, in doing them 
together, in all working 
toward a common aim, in 
the experience of com- 
radeship, cf warm-heart- 
ed 100 per cent. human 
life.” 











a right to, how would they feel? Mr. 
Grant did not have to ask them, he 
was enough of a business man to 
know. They would remain loyal, of 
course, and they would realize a 
handsome profit on their original in- 
vestment. But they were men, most- 
ly, who had helped him through the 
early days. They had special pres- 
tige and distinction by virtue of their 
stockholdings. If he bought them 
out, they would have nothing but 
their profits. 

Mr. Grant solved the problem, 
first, by paying $300, rather than 
$125, for this employee stock, and 
offering a stock distribution accord- 
ing to a new and even more liberal 
plan, which would include the entire 
circle of executives now qualified. 

Here was the plan: The time had 
arrived for a thorough re-financing 
of the company, it having been fin- 
anced largely heretofore by an 8 per 
cent. preferred issue of about two 
and a half millions. There were 
50,000 shares of common stock, 10,- 
000 of which were held by these 
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executives. Under the new plan, 
507,200 shares of common stock were 
issued and the preferred stock was 
all redeemed. Incidentally, it was 
redeemed in a way which delighted 
the preferred stockholders, a way 
which will be explained a little later. 

The employees and former employ- 
ees who held the 10,000 shares were 
permitted to exchange a part of their 
holdings for the new common, at the 
rate of nine shares of new for one 
share of the old. A limit was placed 
in each case, however, to the number 
of shares which could thus be ex- 
changed, but the limit was a gen- 
erous one and the goodwill deal was 
a complete success. 


How Associates Benefit 


Of course, the fifty did not all 
share alike, but some idea of what 
this redistribution meant can be fig- 
ured out by the reader. Take the 
average holding, for instance, which 
would be 200 shares of the old stock, 
bought in 1923. At $34 a share, such 
participation required an investment 
of $6,800. On this, Mr. Grant had 
guaranteed and paid $6 per share. So 
the employee who had invested 
$6,800 in 1923, and now exchanged 
100 of his shares for the new com- 
mon stock, could cast up his accounts 
as follows: 


Income for four years on 200 shares $4,800 
100 shares sold at $300 per share... 30,000 
900 shares of new stock on hand at 

nN rats 4 


Total value of $6,800 investment 
in 1923 

I have arbitrarily selected $70 as 
the value of the stock, although it is 
a little above 70 as this is being writ- 
ten. 

But it was not only the employees 
who were elated. Mr. Grant had 
thought of the preferred stockholders 
as well. He did not know them all, 
to be sure, but they were his friends 
and associates too. They had fur- 
nished the cash when he had needed 
it. To be sure, they had made 8 per 
cent. but they were entitled to it, he 
figured, and he did not wish to end 
the pleasant association. And so, to 
all preferred stockholders from 
whom the stock was being called at 
$110 a share, he offered, if they 
wished, to give 24% shares of the new 
common for each share of the pre- 
ferred. 

The majority availed themselves oi 
this offer. Some of course, did not 
and some quasi-public institutions 
were restrained by law from doing 
so, while some stockholders were 
sick or traveling in Europe, and did 
not have the matter brought to their 
attention. 
presently found themselves with 244 
seventy dollar shares for every $110 
share which they had given up. 

When I saw Mr. Grant he was 
having some real trouble. He had 
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“Repeat Sales’ 


The common problem of every 


business man 


“Repeat Sales”’ . . . the common 
problem of every business man in- 
terested in the great New York 
Market whether he be salesman or 
sales manager, advertising manager 
or treasurer, president or vice-presi- 
dent. 


Repeat Sales require something 
besides the salesman in the field 
... he is just one important part 
of the picture. He blazes the trail 
and keeps it open that there may 
be a free flow of merchandise, un- 
interrupted and in increasing 
volume. 


The actual flow of merchandise, 
its physical distribution, its ar- 
rival on time, in good condition, 
just as ordered . . . that is equally 
necessary to assure Repeat Sales. 
Such high type distribution ser- 
vice builds a foundation of trade 
good-will and confidence that 
switches sales to the salesman 
backed by such service. 


“Filling Orders”? plays an im- 
portant part in getting Repeat Or- 
ders. Bush Distribution Service 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


Distribution Service 
New York 





BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 


fa) 


SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise .. . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 


dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 
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can play an equally important 
part. Merchants of greater New 
York will recognize your ability to 
meet their delivery requirements 
when they learn that Bush Distri- 
bution Service is working for you 
... for them. 


They know from experience the 
unfailing promptness, care and 
courtesy of Bush Servicemen, 
hand-picked for efficiency in the 
performance of their duties. They 
appreciate the personal pride and 
enthusiastic interest that has de- 
veloped throughout the Bush or- 
ganization and become an accepted 
guarantee of service. 


We would like to send you a 
more complete 
story of Bush 
Services. Fill 
out the coupon 
below and we 
will mail you 
a free copy of 
an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Dis- 
tribution Per- 
fected.”’ 


Bush Terminal Company 

Distribution Service— Dept. E 

100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected. ”’ 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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received a number of letters from 
unknown stockholders, who pointed 
out that it was not their fault that 
they had not attended to the matter 
and asked if he couldn’t let them in 
on the offer now. Mr. Grant couldn’t 
Nevertheless, it worried him. The 
only shares which were available were 
those being used to redeem the pre- 
ferred issue: and the balance which 
had not been accepted in exchange 
had now been sold to complete the 
redemption. 

But all this refinancing, with its 
handsome display cf goodwill divi- 
dends, was not the big thing on Mr. 
Grant’s mind. Co-operation in tak- 
ing money out of a business was not 
the full co-operation which interested 
hini most. That business must pay, 
and pay handsomely, he knew. But 
the big job, as he saw it, was to get 
it on a basis where all concerned 
would be so absorbed in the sheer 
joy of service that profits, no matter 
how large they were, would be merely 
incidental. 

“Is it possible,” I asked, “for a 
big business organization to see this 
as you do? Do you think you can 
get the idea over, not only to execu- 
tives and store managers, but to 
every salesgirl at her counter and 


every boy in the shipping room?” 

“That’s the job,” he replied. 

“But can it be done?” I pressed. 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Grant. 
“The marvelous thing to me is not 
the failure of working men and 
working women to co-operate in a 
business enterprise, but the fact that 
they do give themselves so heartily to 
such co-operation in spite of all that 
we have been doing to keep them 
from it. 

Beginning to Understand 

“We have been telling them that 
the purpose of business is profit for 
its owners. We have been encourag- 
ing them to fight their- way to the 
top. We have been appealing to 
their acquisitive instincts, only talk- 
ing of co-operation as a means of 
satisfying their selfish desires. In 
spite of this, their co-operation has 
been wonderful. Given half a chance, 
the salesgirl will not only be honest 
and industrious but she will tend to 
lose herself in the interests of both 
the customer and the store. I found 
this so from the very start. I could 
never have succeeded in Lynn nor 
in any of our stores except for this 
wholehearted human enthusiasm, on 
the part of mere wage workers, in the 
undertaking. 
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“T do not thing we have to worry 
about the worker. If the man who 
owns a chain store doesn’t know what 
it is for, he may expect his employees 
to be slightly confused. And so long 
as the people who actually controlled 
American industry supposed that its 
purpose was to make a profit for 
them, it was rather tough sledding at 
times to get all the co-operation they 
were looking for. 


“But the people at the head of 
American -industry to-day are be- 
ginning to understand. I am remind- 
ed of this daily in our dealings with 
manufacturers. I make seemingly 
crazy suggestions to them in the in- 
terest of getting things to people; 
and as soon as they see that the 
scheme will get things to people more 
efficiently than the old practice, they 
fall in with the crazy idea, too. 

“Getting this idea over to the 
workers should not be such a very 
hard job. We can hardly claim that 
the job is hard before we tackle it, 
and we have scarcely tackled it yet. 
The people at the top, however, are 
grasping the new idea to-day. If 
they work at it half as hard as they 
worked to get to the top, I think they 


will be able to get it accepted at the 
bottom.” 





Co-operation With Dealers 
a Sure Way to Build Sales 


(Continued from page 20) 


the ideas that we have introduced into 
the business. We started in the first 
place with a pen built on original 
lines. We followed up that original 
introduction with a constant flow of 
other ideas. It has often been said 
in the trade that we introduce new 
ideas so rapidly that it keeps the in- 
dustry dizzy trying to keep up to us. 
Manufacturing Innovations 


“Space will not permit even a cata- 
log of all these original conceptions. 
I must, however, mention two or 
three of the principal ones. Fountain 
pens used to be made of rubber. A 
few years ago we started to make 
them of radite. This material is 
practically indestructible. Further- 
more, it is a material that will take al- 
most any color. Using it, therefore, 
enabled us to make the Sheaffer pen 
in brilliant hues. This made it pos- 
sible for us to use color in our ad- 
vertising to greater advantage than 
we had been able to do before. It 
also made our dealers’ displays more 
attractive. Color toned up our line 
and made the fountain pen a thing 
of beauty as well as of utility. 

“Although we only introduced 
radite about three years ago into the 
fountain pen industry, almost the en- 
tire trade has followed now and has 
changed over from rubber to a ma- 
terial as near like radite as possible. 

“Since radite is practically inde- 
structible, the use of it made it pos- 


sible for us to introduce another in- 
novation into fountain pen merchan- 
dising—the Lifetime guarantee. This 
guarantee offer upset all the traditions 
of the industry. It is an unconditional 
guarantee, by which we agree to keep 
the pen in satisfactory working condi- 
tion, free of charge, for the lifetime 
of the user. 

“But probably the most sensational 
of the innovations that we brought 
into the industry was the introduction 
of the desk fountain pen set idea. 
At one stroke, the bringing out of 
this set at least doubled the market 
for fountain pens. It also gave our 
dealers a higher standard of value on 
which to operate. Fountain pens 
have been retailed at a dollar up. 
Sheaffer Lifetime Desk Fountain-pen 
sets are retailed from ten dollars up. 
Thus without handling any more 
units of merchandise, the dealer can 
greatly increase the volume of his 
business. 


Quality Preferred 


“In fact this is an idea that we are 
constantly teaching our dealers. We 
show them that it is just as easy to 
sell quality goods as it is to sell cheap 
goods. They can sell a pen at $8.75, 
which is the price of the regular Life- 
time, as. quickly as they can sell a 
pen at $1.00, if they will use sales- 
manship. Naturally, if one pen is 
advertised at one dollar and another 
pen is advertised at $8.75, people will 
ask for the cheaper article. It is up 
to the dealer to use salesmanship to 
switch his customer to’ the better 


product, thereby increasing his vol- 
ume of profit, and making a satisfied 
customer who gets more value per 
dollar invested than he would in the 
cheaper pen. 


Maintain Dealer’s Enthusiasm 


“Another very great contributing 
factor leading to our success was that 
the vital part of a fountain pen is its 
writing qualities, and knowing that 
no fountain pen industry could be 
successful without the very best gold 
pen point, we spent several years in 
locating the best gold nib grinder or 
pen point maker in the world. We 
bought his factory and moved him 
to Fort Madison where there were 
no gold nib grinders. In the last 
few years he has selected every man 
that we have trained in this gold nib 
department, selected the man for abil- 
ity, habits, and virtually only high 
school graduates were accepted. 

“We are constantly teaching our 
dealers how to trade-up. How we 
have done it is a long story, but the 
gist of the scheme lies in maintain- 
ing the dealer’s enthusiasm, in ac- 
cordance with the methods which I 
have already outlined. The point is 
that we have succeeded. Any reader 
can prove this fact for himself by 
going to ten Sheaffer dealers, who 
also carry several other makes of 
fountain pens. Tell these dealers 
you want to buy a pen. If the dealers 
selected are typical, in at least six 
cases out of ten the dealer will show 
the Sheaffer.” 
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Sold 


140 Carloads of coal— 
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FROM ALL KINDS OF BUSINESSES Come 
reports of the use of long distance calls 
to get more accomplished, at less cost. 
Sometimes a task can be done in days 


1n 
hot weather 


IT WAS SWELTERING May weather in 
Omaha—a bad time, you might think, 
to sell coal. Yet a coal company 
manager and his assistant compiled a 
list of 200 dealers in Nebraska, Iowa 
and Missouri who were good winter 
customers. Two men in three days 
made the calls, the charges approx- 
imating $200. They sold 140 carloads, 
$21,000 worth. Ordinarily it took 
three salesmen two months to cover 
this same territory. Never before in 
hot weather had sales run so high. 


by telephone that otherwise would take as the local telephone is to local affairs. 
months. Business can be secured that How can any business concern reach its 
otherwise would be lost. Salesmen and greatest development without a regular 
executives can conserve their productive use of long distance calls? 

time and so increase the good results of | Anywhere is as close as your telephone. 


their work. 


Is there some distant call that should be 


Long Distance is as important to inter- made now? You'll be surprised how little 
community and inter-sectional business it will cost. . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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A// the ereat Southwest claims 


Where the broadening Missouri River = 
bends eastward through the richest r 
plain in the world stands the most dis- 
tinctly American metropolis—Kansas 
City. Spreading over the confluence of 
two rivers, extending its metropolitan 
area into one of the greatest agricultural 
districts of America, this extraordinary 
city has become the focal point for a 
natural region that embraces five states. 


Originally a trading station for the 
fur-hunters of the Northwest, it became 
the eastern terminus of the Southwest 
trade and an outfitting point for the 
stream of immigrants to California. To- 
day it is one of the most important rail- 
road centers in the world—with all the 
wealth of the Southwest pouring into it, 
all the riches of the plains of Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas contrib- 
uting to its extraordinary beauty and 
prosperity. Some factors that make it 
great are: 


Location: A natural geographic and eco- 
nomic center for the oil fields of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas, the tremendous agricultural 
resources of surrounding states and enormous 
= of livestock. An unusually beauti- 

ulcountryside. The famous medicinal waters 
of Excelsior Springs. 

Poputation: Nearly half a million; 95% 
native-born Americans, singularly free from 
labor troubles. A united community, alert, 
happy, renowned for its public spirit. 
Builders of great art galleries, magnificent 
buildings, wonderful parks and boulevards. 

TravDeE: Serves 19,000,000 people! Ranks 
first in distribution of agricultural imple- 
ments and seeds. Largest primary wheat 

market; second largest livestock and meat 
packing center. Third largest grain market 
and distributor of butter, eggs and poultry. 

Resources: Tremendous wealth of raw 
materials available from the West and South- 
west. Vast beds of bituminous coal near at 
hand. Oil piped direct from the oil fields. 

TRANSPORTATION: Twenty-six railroads 
center in Kansas City. A vast funnel of 
traffic from the South and West pours in. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul forms 
an outlet for this funnel with its direct line 
to Chicago, the Twin Cities and all points 
north and east. 
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To Westerners, Kansas City is one 





of the best-known and best-loved cities SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
in the United States. It was the root ROUTE TO THE Cc 
from which colonization to the south PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 


and west drew sustenance and inspira- 

tion. And it is today not only the com- 

mercial and industrial metropolis of the 

Southwest, but a cultural center whose errs 
fame is world-wide. It has created for 
itself a striking individuality, and its 
destiny is limited only by the genius of 
the American people. As Paris rises on 
rolling hills above the Seine and draws 
to itself the riches of the great plains of 
France, so Kansas City, spreading over 
hills equally beautiful, draws to itself 
the riches of a plain even broader than 
France—a plain broken by the delight- 
ful Ozarks to the south, and rising in 
tremendous green and golden waves to 
the snow-tipped Rockies in the west. 
Kansas City similarly possesses the in- 
valuable advantage of central position 
on a sea-girt continent. Jt is exactly in 
the heart of the United States. The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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Kansas City as tts own 
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Kansas City, Omaha, ™s Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
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The railroad serves a 
vast region 


Ir 1s an overnight run from Kansas 
City to Chicago over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. Splendid 
trains and the famous “Milwaukee” 
service make the trip between these 
dominating cities a pleasant interlude 
in business. 

This railroad not only serves Kansas 
City, but with its lines across golden 
Iowa, it serves with equal facility the 
great gate to the west—Omaha. Its 
vast system, extending over 11,000 
miles of track, operated by 60,000 em- 
ployees, forms a network from Kansas 
City to the Twin Cities and Duluth, 
from Chicago and Milwaukee to Puget 
Sound and the Pacific. It links up all 
important centers northwest of the 
lower Mississippi Valley; its spur lines 
tap vast resources of raw materials. 

Farm implements, machinery, tools, 
seeds, pure-bred stock, and people in 
an endless stream poyr through this 
artery, bringing energy and life to new 
regions. Pulsing’ back comes the flow of 
raw materials upon which the great 
industrial centers.are fed. 

The rapidly swelling population of 
the United States is constantly demand- 
ing new outlets. Far-seeing industrial 
and commercial leaders are closely 
studying the trend of commerce towards 
Pacific outlets and the possibilities in 
the immensely rich hinterland. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is the 
shortest link with the Pacific Northwest 
—electrified for 660 miles! 

Milwaukee passenger cars are now 
being equipped with roller bearings—a 
revolutionary improvement first 
adopted by this road. 

If you are going to the Coast, by all 
means go west on “The Milwaukee.” 
You will see the most diversified scen- 
ery in America—a new empire bursting 
ripe with opportunities! 





Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, III. 

Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 























[)Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 
_JInland Empire \Omaha—The Western Gate 
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Does Credit Lag Behind 
the Pace of Trade? 


Country’s Annual $600,000,000 Loss Can Be Avoided, and More Merchandise Sold 
to Good Customers if Credit Data Are Supplied Through “Clearing House” 


LMOST all of the bad debt 

loss in the United States, 

amounting in 1925 to six-hun- 
dred million dollars, can be avoided. 
The method of investigating and 
checking wholesale credits by the ma- 
jority of our credit men is the same 
as in use 100 years ago. It is the 
only tool of trade that has not kept 
pace with improved means of com- 
munication. 

Credit in an important way began 
in the days of the stage coach. Cred- 
its, with some exceptions, are still 
being checked on the basis of that 
slow contact, whereas manufacturing, 
buying, and selling are on the basis 
of communication through the fast 
rail and airplane post, and by tele- 
graph, telephone, and radiogram, 

To be effective, credit checking 
must be on a par with the light- 
ning-like operation of present-day 
commerce. How has it come about 
that the bad debt loss in 1925 reached 
the colossal sum mentioned? 


Losses Can Be Avoided 


While the losses in the aggregate 
are great, the percentage of loss on 
the sales of the individual creditor 
are usually small. Owners and ex- 
ecutives of wholesale firms have been 
led by this to .ook upon the credit 
department as of less importance 
than the buying and selling; hence, 
the credit department of most firms 
is in the hands of salaried credit 
men, whose work is judged by the 
percentage of loss to sales. If these 
are what they call normal, no thought 
is given to the fact that a large 
part of the loss could be avoided 
by use of up-to-date devices in keep- 
ing with present communication. 

Owners and executives if they give 
the attention to their credit depart- 
ment its importance deserves, will 
find it is possible to avoid the major 
part of the losses, and at the same 
time sell more merchandise. 

This is being done by several thou- 
sand merchants, checking their credits 
through a central office. It is just as 
simple to clear credit facts as it is 
to clear bank checks through the 
bank clearing house. Through this 
method of co-operation, these mer- 
chants have avoided losses of many 
millions, at the same time increasing 
their sales. 

Two failure items recently reported 


By Thomas S. Couser 


illustrates the difference in the old and 
the new method: 

A bankruptcy item in the Daily 
News Record says: “The creditors 
of ——————— will receive a dividend 
of 5 per cent., which is higher than 
expected, owing to long litigation (8 
years). He owed $1,200,000.” An- 
other item in the same publication 
tells of the prosecution of a bank- 
rupt covering a period of five years, 
costing $30,000, with no dividends 
of consequence resulting. 

Prior to their failure both bank- 
rupts placed orders for thousands of 
dollars with the patrons of the cen- 
tral clearing office alluded to, all of 
which were declined. If this can be 
done by a comparatively few mer- 
chants, it can be done by all using 
the same machinery. 


Obsclete Methods 


The credit men are not to be cen- 
sured so much as the system they 
have been educated to use, the pro- 
cedure being as follows: when an 
order is received an investigation is 
started by asking for a property 
statement of the prospective custom- 
er, calling for a report from one or 
more of the mercantile agencies in 
use, gathering some trade informa- 
tion from those previously selling, 
making a file of all this, then de- 
ciding to ship or not to ship. 

This is a slow process, and while 
it is going on the buyer may, like 
the two bankrupts above alluded to, 
be overbuying. The army of credit 
men through such a process are as 
ineffective against the would-be swin- 
dler as the Allied armies were be- 
fore the su- 
preme com- 
mand was 
lodged in one 
officer—Foch. 

In addition 
to the futility 
of present 
methods in 





use by the majority of credit 
givers, it is most wasteful and 
expensive. The average trader will 
buy, let us say, from one hundred 
different creditors, each seller mak- 
ing an investigation individually as 
outlined above—one hundred dupli- 
cate investigations at a cost of at 
least five dollars each, or five-hun- 
dred dollars in all. Through the cen- 
tral office the cost to investigate and 
check the credits for the one-hundred 
sellers is less than two-hundred dol- 
lars. 


Control Office Needed 


Checking credits through one cen- 
tral office is a very simple problem 
for the reason that failures, whether 
due to incompetency or lack of in- 


‘tegrity, whether unpremeditated or 


planned, always record failure coming 
through the registration from day to 
day of the purchases and payments. 
If unpremeditated, the debtor’s pay- 
ments will reveal his weakness 
through the slowness shown; if a 
swindle is in the making, the in- 
creased orders will show the over- 
buying. 

Such registration at the central of- 
fice shows with equal clarity the nor- 
mal operations of the good risk. It 


is the only way actual credit con- 


ditions can be shown. 
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Impeller of Bakelite Molded used in the Meadows Washer. 








Made by The Meadows Mfg. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 


Increasing sales and reducing service calls 


because of the durability of Bakelite Molded 


PON the agitator in a washing 

machine falls the hard work of 
cleansing. If frequent and costly 
service calls are to be avoided the 
agitator must be strong, durable and 
non-corrosive. The makers of the 
Meadows Washer found all of these 
properties in Bakelite Molded. 


As Bakelite Molded is very hard the 
smooth rounded edges of the “impeller” 
vanes do not wear and develop rough 
surfaces and sharp edges to cut and 
tear delicate fabrics. As it is non- 
hygroscopic and non-corrosive, it stays 
clean and does not stain the fabrics 
that come in contact with it. These 
points provide forceful sales arguments 


white. are sepenpineting ont by the 
Meadows Manufacturing Company. 


Many manufacturers are discovering 
that the improved performance and 
appearance made possible by Bakelite 
Molded are important factors in in- 
creasing sales volume. Then, too, the 
use of Bakelite Molded often reduces 
production and assembly costs. 


Whatever may be your product you 
may find it to your advantage to enlist 
the cooperation of our engineers and 
research laboratories in determining 
the possibilities of Bakelite Molded for 
your own work. Our Booklet No. 43, 
“Bakelite Molded,” tells an interesting 
story and will be mailed on request. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago, Office 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 


Corporation ag eer Sy 


163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 





be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite ee ae, or unlimited 
quantity. “It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation’s products.” ' 
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HE Nation cannot possess 

healthy children and at the same 
time permit industry to employ chil- 
dren. The employment of children 
is a curse to civilization. If the Na- 
tion is to be completely saved from 
the degrading and destroying effect 
of child labor, it must adopt the child 
labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. In no other 
way can we fully and successfully 
cope with this evil_—William Green, 
president, American Federation of 


Labor. 
* * * 


It is the studying that you do after 
your school days that really counts. 
Otherwise you know only that which 
everyone else knows.— Henry L. 
Doherty. 

* * * 

My advice is to eat and drink 
what you wish as long as it agrees 
with you. Stop whatever you find 
does not agree with you. Cultivate a 
serenity of spirit and believe in it. 
And be optimistic. I do not see how 
any intelligent man or woman can 
fail to be optimistic—Chauncey M. 
Depew, at 93. 

* * * 

It is the man who does not want 
to express an opinion whose opinion 
I want.—Abraham Lincoln. 


* * * 


E who by any exertion of mind 
or body, adds to the aggregate 
of enjoyable wealth, increases the sum 
of human knowledge, or gives to hu- 
man life higher elevation or greater 
fullness—he is, in the larger mean- 
ing of the words a “producer,” a 
“working man,” a “laborer,” and is 
honestly earning honest wages. 
' —Henry George. 
* * * 
Purpose directs energy and pur- 
pose makes energy.—Parkhurst. 
* * * 


Truth when not sought after rare- 

ly comes to light.—Holmes. 
-<s s 

Life is a magic vase filled to the 
brim; so made that you cannot dip 
into it nor draw from it; but it over- 
flows into the hand that drops trea- 
sures into it—drop in malice and it 
overflows hate; drop in charity and 
it overflows love.—Ruskin. 
From C. O. Stuckenbruch, Beatrice, Neb. 


a 





Stranger Than Fiction 
(Specially written for Forbes) 
. By S. E. Kiser 
The “old man” had a heavy jaw, 
His voice was loud, his look was 
grim ; 
The word he uttered was the law, 
There was no arguing with him. 


He missed no chance to criticise, 
And those who heard him quaked 
with fear; 
The girls were careful, being wise, 
To get things done when he was 
near. 


His wife came breezing in one day ; 
They heard her in the outer hall 
While saying what she had to say, 
And did she squelch him? Not 
at all! 
* * * 


What you don’t know, somebody 
else is getting paid for knowing. 





A Text 


N quietness and in confi- 
dence shall be your 
strength.—Isaiah 30:15. 


Sent in by N. A. Popham, 
St. Paul, Minn. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











People who say they are not sus- 
ceptible to flattery, flatter themselves 
in the saying.—Switzer. 

* * * 
URING a very busy life I have 
often been asked, “How did 
you manage to do it all?” The an- 
swer is very simple: it is because I 
did everything Promptly. — Sir 
Richard Tangye. 
* * * 


Half knowledge is worse than ig- 
norance.— Macaulay. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and authors name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


Se 





HE whole question of successful 
salesmanship settles right down 
to a very few considerations—three, 
to be exact. First: how much faith 
have you got in yourself and the 
things you are selling? Second: how 
intelligent are you on the subject? 
Third: how much work are you will- 
ing to put into it? On these three 
considerations hang all the Law and 
the Profits—Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company. 
* * * 


No one is so poor that he cannot 
afford to be thrifty. No one is so 
rich that he does not need to be 
thrifty. The margin between success 
and failure, between a _ respectable 
place in life and oblivion, is very nar- 
row; it is measured by a single word 
—“thrift.” 

- The one who saves is the one who 
will win.—Calvin Coolidge. 
x * * 


One thorn of experience is worth 
a whole wilderness of warning. 


—Lowell. 
* * * 


When work goes out of style we 
may expect to see civilization totter 
and fall.—Rockefeller. 

* * * 


O man is greater than the per- 

sons, things and events that oc- 
cupy his mind. It is the sum-total of 
these things that measures his life. 
* * * How important, then, it is 
that we should never allow petty 
things to absorb our attention; or 
little men to disturb our serenity; or 
trivial activities to consume our time. 
—Laurie J. Quinby. 

x * * 


Skilled salesmen are like the sea 
captain of schooner days. He made 
each changing current or ripple help 
to carry the craft along. But he set 
his course by the fixed stars.—The 
Kodak Salesman. 


* * * 


The fellow who is pulling on the 
oar has no time to rock the boat. 
—The Wingfoot Clan. 


* * * 


Bigger, Better Business does not 
come by wishing for it. You've got 
to WORK to get it—Tonk Topics. 
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Everybody who plays it com- 
pliments Goodyear on the 
extra-tough cover of the New 


Goodyear Golf Ball. 


It’s a new ball, from core to 
cover, with everything you 
could ask—it’s long, it’s swift, 
it has good ‘‘click,’’ it stays 
round and wipes clean. 





by any means, with its extra- 
tough, long-lived cover. 

It’s everything a good golf 
ball should be—it lasts longer 
because Goodyear has applied 
years of experience to the job 
of compounding a cover that 
resists cuts and scuffs. 


Ask your professional. Sev- 


a 
. Of course, it’s a regulation enty-five cents can’t buy 
t e 
; ball. Butnot an ordinary ball, more. 
The new Goodyear—All-Weather or dimple 
—75c. The Goodyear Glide, 50c. 


MADE BY THB MAKEBRS OF CBGOODY EAR TERRES 


|GOoD 
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Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., inc. 
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How to Do Your Own Busi- 
ness Forecasting 
(Continued from page 22) . 


panic or commercial collapse would 
occur if the liquidation and curtail- 
ment were conducted in an orderly 
manner in accordance with reason 
and intellect. 


It is fear that produces the precipi- 
' tate action. 

Incidentally this same fear causes 
the transition to the second phase by 
depressing raw material prices and 
labor costs to such an extent that 
total costs of production fall extreme- 
ly low as compared with the values 
of products. Then the seemingly 
obtainable profits. per unit become 
very fat, more than offsetting the 
smallness of turnover, and inducing 
first the very bold and then the less 
_ bold to go after those fat profits. 


Thus begins the rebound from 
panic, 


Commercial Depressions 


Owing to shortness of memory, 
force of habit, and love of easy 
profits, however, people generally be- 
- lieve during the latter stages of this 
rebound that business is going right 
back into the boom conditions which 
characterized the pre-panic days. Be- 
sides this, a financial or commercial 
panic violently depresses the prices 
of some materials and goods, and 
only slightly depresses those of 
others, so that after the panic is over, 
producers in some industries—such 
as coal and cotton after 1921—find 
their costs so high that they can 
scarcely make profits. Then, too, cer- 
tain industries are so depressed that 
others who sell to them find that 
their market has collapsed. These 
maladjustments bring on the “com- 
mercial depression”; and it is ob- 
served that the transition to this 
third stage is due more to economic 
than to psychological causes. 


A feature of these commercial de- 
pressions is the domination of psy- 
chology over costs of production. 
During them, those industries whose 
costs of production are too high do 
find a way by hook or crook to get 
their costs down sufficiently beneath 
the market values of their salable 
products so as to work out a profit. 
[When both materials and labor are 
too high, such a downward readjust- 
ment of costs appears impossible; 
and by the rules of economics it may 
be impossible; but under the rules of 
psychology it is not. 

It is not generally feasible for men 
to migrate from one industry into 
another, and it is contrary to human 
nature to do business without a profit. 
Thus in practice the irreducible costs 
of production are reduced; margins 
of profit are restored; and the mal- 
adjustments of prices to each other 


and of industries to each other are 
eliminated. 

This very elimination leads into 
the fourth phase or “recovery of 
commerce.” From the nature of the 
process itself, it is evident that the 
line of demarcation between the third 
and fourth phases is not very clear 
at times. It is also evident that the 
causes of the transition from the 
third to the fourth are an inextricable 
web or tangle of economic and psy- 
chological factors. The extent of the 
commercial depression itself depends 
mainly upon how much too far the 
pendulum swung upward in the sixth 
and first stages. It also depends in 
practice upon chance elements such 
as crop failures, legislative follies, 
foreign complications and the like. 

Over-production is the habitual 
cause of the transition to the fifth 
phase; and this leads naturally to 
keen competition among producers. 
This over-production has its natural 
origin in the correctives and read- 
justments carried out during the first 
and third stages. The first largely 
disposes of swollen inventories and 
credits; the third eliminates the mal- 
adjustments and during the fourth 


we get a fine harmony, co-operation © 


or synchronism between factors, men 
and industries. Business so to speak 
is functioning perfectly on all six 
cylinders, and it naturally moves for- 
ward at an ever accelerating rate. 
Consequently, demand for goods 
and products appears unlimited, pro- 
ducing capacity expands faster and 
faster, wages rise, purchasing power 
seems boundless, and before people 
are aware of it, production has over- 
taken consumption and producers are 
cutting into one another’s preserves 
and shading prices to keep their 
plants running. This brings on a 
mild form of depression, such as 
a of 1903-4 and 1883-4 and 1865- 
During the early part of this fifth 
phase, lack of confidence is pretty 
general, because people have in mind 
such a depression as they experienced 
during the third phase. In the public 
thought a depression always means 
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a repetition of the last previous one, 
and likewise a boom also means an. 
other like the last one. This descrip. 
tion makes it clear, however, that 
there are really three different kinds 
or types of depressions or downward 
movements, and also three different 
kinds or types of upward movements 
in trade. Serious inflation during 
this fifth phase is, however, habitually 
absent because there has not been 
time since the thorough deflation of 
the third phase for it to develop, 
Hence in the fifth the depression does 
not become severe; business men are 
not seriously hurt, and the pendulum 
of sentiment swings naturally from 
lack of confidence to over-confidence, 
Thus we enter the sixth phase. 


Utility of Trade Cycles 


Of the three peaks recorded by 
trade activity or prosperity, or by any 
good trade barometer during the 
typical business cycle, that of the 
sixth phase tends to. be the highest; 
that of the fourth the next highest, 
and that of the second the lowest. 
However, this is -a- generalization 
which may or may not continue to 
hold true. 

The utility of this description of 
trade cycles is undeniable but limited. 
It is undeniably true that an outline 
conception of the normal path or 
orbit of trade is helpful in analyzing 
the situation of any one moment. It 
discloses the dominant economic fac- 
tors and human motives to look for, 
and the manner in which they are 
apt to react upon one another. Yet 
it is also true that this orbit cannot 
be mathematically defined as to either 
direction or time, and that each 
analysis of the business outlook must 
be based in the main upon an enumer- 
ation and examination of the current 
factors. Mechanical or automatic 
forecasting by use of trade cycle for- 
mulas or index numbers or both is 
never likely to become feasible. 


This is the third of a series of 
articles on Business Forecasting. 
The fourth will appear in an early 


Are You Waiting for an Inspiration? 


Ho often have you heard the 
remark: “I am waiting for the 
inspiration and then I will go ahead 
and do it.” 

The wise man who has learned to 
go ahead and do things, come what 
may, has within him always the 
secret of inspiration. 

Inspiration is what comes out of 
man, not what comes to man. 

Many people are still waiting for 
their inspiration. When it comes to 
them, they are going to rebuild the 
world. You will see these people in 
the lowest jobs throughout life. They 
take no steps forward. Many are 


criticizing the doings of those who 
have gone ahead. You often find 
such people on the streets and where 
not—waiting for their inspiration? 

But no one has ever gotten inspira- 
tion in any other way than by making 
it himself. 

Inspiration is just a new way of 
spelling perspiration. 

Plan on the thing you want to see 
done, and then do it. Inspiration will 
ooze through every step. 


Inspiration is almost human. Do 
something for her and she will do 
something for you.—Hoover News. 
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ANY strong factors are drawing manufacturers and “ 
est, distributors here: Industrial freedom; low overhead; Ps 
all-year working climate; cheap power, water and natural 
to gas; local and imported raw materials; vast system of rail, 
water and truck transportation; dense, close-in market 
ed. & of 2,500,000 and a western tributary market of 11,000,000 


ine people. This combination of factors makes Los Angeles 
ing County the Industrial Magnet of the West. 
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Specific information regarding 
manufacturing opportunities and 
distribution advantages in Los 
Angeles County may be had by 
writing the Industrial Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Can Ford Troubles be 


Cured? 
(Continued from page 14) 


Motor Company—meaning Mr. 
Ford—does not believe in titles. If 
a high-up finds his desk cleared—if 
he has a desk—he should do what- 
ever he can find to do, even should 
it be work within the ability of the 
most unskilled laborer. 

Constituted as he is, Mr. Ford can 
not deputize as deputizing is gener- 
ally understood. His deputies never 
know when their orders will be coun- 
termanded, their powers abridged, 
their positions abrogated. 

And, perhaps most regrettable of 
all, so gigantic has the Ford Motor 
Company. become so weirdly. many- 


activities, so numerous those exercis- 
ing some measure of authority, that 
Henry Ford can no longer supervise 
fully and efficiently. 

That, in truth, is the gravamen of 
the complaints voiced by most of his 
workers. “Mr. Ford doesn’t know 
what’s going on; if he did he would 
stop it.” There you have the most 
common wail of the workmen, who 
find their overlords, from foremen 
to vice-presidents, ruthless, merciless 
taskmasters. 


Dealers Resent Treatment 

The most enlightened and success- 
ful automobile manufacturers to-day 
regard their dealer organizations as 
an absolutely vital, integral part of 
their enterprise, to be selected with 
the keenest discrimination, to be de- 
veloped with painstaking care, to be 
cultivated and encouraged to the very 
limit so that they may function with 
a maximum of efficiency and with a 
loyalty and enthusiasm beyond price. 
“Our dealers are our bread and but- 
ter — our very life-blood,” 
frankly acknowledge. 

Here, again, the Ford attitude has 
been different. And not wholly with- 
out reason. A Ford franchise was 
recognized, in all sizeable or large 
communities, as a passport to finan- 
cial comfort, if not to affluence. 
Everywhere, therefore, there was a 
clamor for Ford dealerships, for 
Ford agencies. Consequently, De- 
troit could not be greatly blamed if 
it felt that the dealers owed it every- 
thing and that it owed the dealers 
nothing in return—except to ship 
them cars according to the conveni- 
ence of Detroit and not always ac- 
cording to the convenience of the 
dealers, in exchange for hard cash, 
without any supplementary arrange- 
ment, as in the case of competing 
companies, for financing sales to 
consumers. 

Thus the esprit de corps among 
Ford dealers has suffered, especially 
since the public demand for the Ford 
product has slumped more than fifty 
per cent. 

Ford’s treatment of other manu- 


they 





facturers, those supplying materials 
and finished parts, has been the sub- 
ject of much bitter criticism, although 
such criticism is expressed privately 
rather than publicly, for once a con- 
cern becomes tied up with Ford, it 
often fears to utter a word of pro- 
test lest the Ford patronage be im- 
mediately withdrawn, leaving the vic- 
tim in a most embarrassing position. 
Allowing a plant to get into the 
clutches of any one customer has 
proved to be most inexpedient and 
dangerous. 


Constructive Criticism 


But why go on? It was—and is— 
the intention of this article to be con- 
structive in its criticism, as suggested 
in the last issue by a business leader, 


~~sho, in common with many others, 


is amxtous-to”see, for the sake of the 
country, the shrinking of the Ford 
business checked. 

Frankly, the writer is infinitely 
more interested in doing his humble 
bit to bring about humane, harmoni- 
ous, sympathetic, brotherly relations 
between employers and employed, be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots, 
than he is in the ups and downs of 
any individual enterprise. It was his 
knowledge that such relations did not 
exist in the Ford organization that 
prompted him to write as he has 
written, no matter what the cost. 

Probably I would not have pre- 
sumed to offer the following “con- 
structive” criticism unless urged to 
do so, for I well realize how laugh- 
able it may seem to many who meas- 
ure success only by the size of a 
man’s bank account, that a mere 
writer, not a multi-millionaire, should 
have the audacity to offer any sug- 
gestions concerning the running of 
the colossal enterprise which has pro- 
duced the world’s one and only bil- 
lionaire. I am convinced, however, 
that if Ford carries on exactly as he 
has been carrying on and makes no 
attempt to modernize his policies, the 
consequences will be deplorable. 


The Remedy 


But I can conceive no such catas- 
trophe.* Henry Ford is no business 
fool. His son, Edsel, is not wedded 
to the past but is able, industrious, 
forward-looking. A wise man has 
said: 

“Of all human ambitions an open 
mind eagerly expectant of new dis- 
coveries and ready to remould con- 
victions in the light of added knowl- 
edge and dispelled ignorance and mis- 
apprehensions, is the noblest, the rar- 
est and the most difficult to achieve.” 

Here is my idea of how the de- 
bacle of the Ford business could be 
remedied and the right kind of re- 
lations re-established between the 
Ford Motor Company and its wage- 
earners, dealers, parts manufacturers, 
etc. : 

First—The Ford Motor Company 
needs an organization—not a .one- 
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man organization, but a strong, well. 
rounded, self-respecting organization 
capable of continuing to carry on no 
matter what might happen to its head, 
an organization including one or two 
executives who should be given 
portunity to become known to the 
public. 

Second—This organization should 
stop speeding-up savoring of slave. 
driving, and should adopt the best 
methods of other large industrial en- 
terprises that have succeeded in win- 
ning the loyalty, goodwill and long. 
service of employees. Particularly 
should ways and means be instituted 
for providing proper, humane care of 
sick and disabled wage-earners. 

Third—The elaborate “spy” sys- 
tem should be abolished. 

Fourth—The Ford Company could 
appropriately—in view of its vast 
wealth—take the lead in providing 
model homes for workers, insurance 
benefits, pension systems, and the 
like. 








Co-operation Essential 


Fifth—The well-being of dealers 
should receive the most earnest con- 
sideration with a view to gaining 
their enthusiastic co-operation and to 
strengthening their position by a gen- 
erous plan for financing sales to con- 
sumers on easy payment terms. Ad- 
vertising on a scale commensurate 
with the magnitude of the company 
and commensurate with the advertis- 
ing conducted by other leading com- 
panies that are making impressive 
progress, should be _ consistently 
waged to support and supplement the 
sales efforts of dealers and salesmen. 
Also, earnest, diplomatic thought and 
work might be devoted to developing 
“personality,” not to use a more spe- 
cific term, among the large army of 
men representing the Ford organiza- 
tion throughout the country. 

Sixth—All dealings with manufac- 
turers of parts and with other busi- 
ness concerns should be conducted on 
a plane calculated to win for the com- 
pany a reputation such as is enjoyed 
by, say, the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
Cancellation or termination of con- 
tracts should not be ruthlessly used 
but resorted to only when thoroughly 
warranted. 

Seventh—Mr. Ford should take 
counsel of others on the vital matter 
of modernizing the company’s pro- 
duct and not stubbornly persist in a 
course clearly doomed to result in 
worse and worse sales results. Anti- 
quated merchandise should not be 
clung to merely for sentimental rea- 
sons when the buying public demon- 
strate unmistakably that they are 
drawing away from such merchan- 
dise and are insisting upon the latest 
and best improvements. 

Eighth—Younger blood should be 
given larger representation in the 
management, blood not wedded to the 
past but alive to the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the present and keenly 
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The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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for office and factory 


Records, forms, and correspondence. Stand the 
test of hard usage—Easy to print—Save valuable 
filing space. SpecifyEMCO Onion Skin—SUPERIOR 
Manifold—FIDELITY Onion Skin or VERILITE 


Manifold —Your Printer or Stationer. 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 


ESLEECK MFG. CO., 
Turners Falls, Mass. 


Please send your interesting 
book, FACTS ABOUT THIN 
PAPERS 
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aware of the necessity for looki 
ahead and catering to the future, 
Ninth—The very ablest available 
talent in the country — industrial, 
financial, accounting, enginecring, 
transportation, etc. — should be en. | 
gaged by Ford to investigate from 
A to Z the whole Ford policy of en. 
tering into all sorts of lines of actiy. 
ity outside the range of Mr. Ford's 
own forte, motor manufacturing—ore 
mines, shipping lines, iron and steel 
factories, glass plants, rubber grovw- 
ing, hospital ownership and adminis- 

























































tration, grocery and clothing and - 
‘butchers’ stores, coal mining, railroad I 
ownership and operation, leather sta; 
manufacturing, forest ownership and wa 
lumber manufacturing, magazine ant 
publishing, etc., etc. This body 
should be capable, after the most ex- tor 
haustive research, of presenting a elc 
true picture of the advantages and TI 
disadvantages which have resulted fe 


from all these multifarious activities 
and of making fearless recommenda- 
tions concerning future policy. No w 
one man can successfully direct every 

conceivable kind of industry or pro- “ 
fession. | 


Corporate Publicity 


Tenth—The secrecy now practised 
by the Ford Motor Company should 
be discarded in favor of corporate 
publicity such as has been adopted by 
nearly all ably-managed, progressive 
companies of magnitude — General 
Electric, U. S. Steel, General Motors, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
the railroads, etc. This, notwithstand- 
ing that the Ford Motor Company is 
privately owned. 

Eleventh—The severe pressure ap- 
plied to Ford people to act as canvas- 
sers for Ford’s publication should be 
abolished forthwith. 

Twelfth—Mr. Ford, for his own 
ultimate good, should fight against 
the mental effect of surrounding him- 
self by obsequious flatterers afraid to 
offer him wholesome, fearless coun- 
sel. Otherwise, the democratic Ford 
of yesterday will be in danger of de- 
veloping an ego fraught with possi- 
bilities fatal alike to the Ford Motor 
Company and to Henry Ford, the 
finite human being. 


— fF © Oe 





Are You a Capitalist? 


‘OST of the business of the 
world is conducted on the basis 
of credit. All credit is based upon 
four things: capital, collateral, ca- 
pacity, character. A whole chain of 
banks has been extended across the 
country which has capitalized charac- 
ter. All banks insist upon character 
as the indispensable security. 
If you have a sound character, you 
are a capitalist. 
The supreme test of character is 
fidelity to trusts. 
Without fidelity there can be no 
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security either in cash, collateral, or 
capacity. 
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Business at 32 


HERE’S inspiration in the life 
story of William Bauer. 

Cut loose from home and 
friends at the age of 9, Bauer, now 
at the age of 32, is head of the Wil- 
liam Bauer Co., 1999 Columbus 
road, Cleveland, doing a $2,000,000 
business annually. 

He has struggled up through the 
stages of bootblack, porter, bottle 
washer, ditch digger, meat hustler 
and locomotive fireman. 

Twenty-three years ago, in the 
town of Slatina, German Austria, the 
elder Bauer, a livestock dealer, died. 
The burden of feeding ten children 
fell on the mother. 

William had finished four grades 
of public school and was ready for 
work. 

“America was my goal,” he said. 
“Tt had been since I was five.” 

Two years later Bauer had reached 
Paris. Bootblacking and portering 
brought money for food. At the age 
of 13 he got as far as London, and 
one year later he reached the land of 
his dream. 


“Milwaukee was my first stop. My 
first job was bottle washing in the 
Pabst Brewery.” 

Electrical work in the Chalmers 
Motor Car factory, a steel drum fac- 
tory in Chicago and then pick-welding 
on a railroad in Chicago were next. 

“TI worked with a pick and shovel, 
laying tracks at night for sixteen 








A National Asset 


T is brought home to ForBEs 
with increasing emphasis 
from issue to issue, that 

American success is a National 
asset. It is neither localized 
nor confined to any industry or 
calling. The stories related in 
Forses of men who have 
achieved, with credit to them- 
selves and service to their fel- 
lows, are not isolated instances, 
selected to adorn a series. 

Such successes abound across 
the Continent. The Cleveland 
Press has published one of these 
typical narratives, the story of 
William Bauer, who came pen- 
niless from Slatina, a town in 
_ German Austria, and through 
| great toil and with sturdy pur- 
| pose has, while still a young 
_ man, become the head of his 
own concern, doing a business 
of $2,000,000 per annum. What 
the Press says is here repro- 
| duced. 
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How does the car owner 
benefit by the United States 
Rubber Company’s operation 
of its own Cotton Mills? 



















OTTON CORD is the backbone 
of every tire. So no tire can be 
better than the cord used in it — and. 
the quality of United States Tires bene- 
fits greatly by these cord mills. 


Owned and operated by the VU. S. 
Rubber Company, they were estab- 
lished for the purpose of producing an 
adequate supply of fine cotton cord, 
made strictly according to the specifi- 
cations laid down for United States 
Tires, and always uniform. 


The United States Rub- 

ber Company operates 

its own Cotton Mill at 
Winnsboro, S. C. 


The establishment and operation of 
these mills, like every other United 
States Rubber Company development, 
leads directly to longer tire life and 
greater value for the car owner’s dollar. 


UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


United States 


Trade 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


Rubber Company 


Mark 
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$600 


Yokohama 


and return 





Japan, the flowery kingdom, offers the 
visitor a multitude of new and delightful 
experiences. 

See Yokohama, gateway to Tokyo, the 
capital. Kobe, Japan’s greatseaport, a fine 








modern city. Beautiful Nagasaki. 

Visit the lovely interior with its snowy 
mountains, waterfalls, charming gardens 
and unique architecture. Each season 
brings its own festival. Plan now to go. 


From Seattle an American Mail Liner 
sails every two weeks for Japan, China, 
Manila. 

From Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
you may go on great President Liners via 
Honolulu. A Dollar Liner sails every 
{ week. 

From Boston and New York fortnightly sailings for the Orient 
via Havana, Panama and California. 

From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles, fortnightly sailings for 
Boston and New York. 


You will enjoy the luxury and comfort of these great ships. 
Commodious outside rooms. Spacious decks for rest or play. 
World travelers commend the cuisine. Liberal stopovers, spend 
one week, two weeks or longer, at any port you choose. 





\ 
} 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent, or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway ....... New York 101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 110 South Dearborn Street . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. .. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 514 W. Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 
177 State Street . . . .. Boston, Mass. Dime Bank Building . ..... Detroit 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. . . Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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months,” Bauer relates. He was 
sixteen at that time. 


He left Chicago when he was 18, 
In Cleveland, he was an employee of 
the Cleveland Provision Compan 
and got into the work for which he 
had a natural bent, meat handling. 

“Ten years away from home had 
been a long time. I went back. | 
caught pneumonia, and was in bed 
for nearly a year.” 


Individual philanthropies and base- 





WILLIAM BAUER 


Young immigrant who now heads a large 
meat packing business in Cleveland. He 
is looking forward to the day when he 
will have “the biggest and best meat 
handling place ever devised.” 





ball are Bauer’s two hobbies. He 
went back to the old country with 
$6,500. When he got back to New 
York he had to borrow money to get 
to Cleveland. All of his little fortune 
had gone to relieve suffering in Aus- 
tria. 


“I returned to Cleveland and be- 
came a fireman on the Pennsy, where 
I stayed eight months. Then back to 
meats, working for Swift & Co.” 


Eight years ago Bauer bought a 
little hut on old Mill street and 
opened a retail meat shop. 

Service and accommodation has 
built that little store up to an 80- 
man firm that caters to hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and steamships, he said. 
There are eighteen trucks delivering 
meats, and a yacht that carries food 
to lake boats in the Summer. 

Bauer is looking forward to the 
day when he will establish “the big- 
gest and best meat handling place ever 
devised.” The plans for it are all 
mapped out, he says. 
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LOUISVILLE 


‘Premier Industrial Location of America 
Increases Population 35% 


Within a few years 85,000 people came to Louisville as a result of industrial expansion; 171 
new factories started operation, making a total of 812 industries producing 350 million dollars 
of goods annually. Louisville’s strategic location near-the center of population of the United States and at the gateway 
to the growing markets of the South, 
with the transportation advantages of 
9 railroads and the Ohio River, make 
this development easy to understand. 

Louisville’s industries are prosper- 
ous. Many long-established enterprises 
have greatly increased in size. Labor 
conditions are remarkably good, bank- 
ing facilities adequate, and it is declared 
that approximately two hundred mil- 
lion dollars of local capital is available 
for immediate investment. 

Soon to be added to a multitude of 
Louisville’s natural advantages is a 
large amount of very low-priced hydro- 
electric industrial power. 


Great New Hydro-Electric Plant niaaitinii 
large ff Now Under Construction Scan are 
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i. He 
mie § One of the nation’s great hydro-power plants will be completed in 1928 at the door of Louis- Unusually Low 
meat ville. Ata cost of ten million dollars the Federal Government and the Louisville Gas and Electric . 
Company are co-operating in a combined navigation and power project. This is an important step The nature of the Ohio 
in deepening the channel of the Ohio River to 9 feet from Pittsburgh to Cairo. The tremendous Falls development re- 
HW volume of water in the Ohio at Louisville will develop 135,000 horsepower. quires the electrical en- 
e 
th Louisville is a well-built, modern city with The progressive business men of Louisville ergy generated to be 
wi beautiful parks, playgrounds, boulevards and are largely responsible for the city’s present in- employed for industrial 
New residence sections. The great majority of its dustrial status and prosperity. Tosupply accu- uses, and enables ex- 
D get citizens own their homes. Educational, reli: rateinformation onindustrialand commercial sub- ceptionally low rates t 
‘tune j gious, cultural and recreational institutions are jectsand to assist in the development of new and P y canes. 00 
A 3 splendidly equipped. Its kindly traditions,en- established industries, the Louisville Industrial industries requiring 
us- § gaging climate and beautiful environment are Foundation, a non-profit organization, with ade- large quantities of pow- 
: known to the world in story and song. quate capital, has been maintained for ten years. er under specified con- 
| be- &F . , ditions. 
“all i Write for Booklet for Full Information 
*k to i A new illustrated booklet describing Louisville, and complete 
” i information on specific subjects will be sent by this organ- 
h ization on request. All inquiries treated with strict confidence, 
ta E 
and ff LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
4 INCORPORATED 
h 958 COLUMBIA BUILDING - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


ESPITE the devastating floods 
Dw have wrought destruction 
over a large section of the lower 
Mississippi Valley, causing a reduction of 
purchasing power in the primary markets, 
the coal strike and one or two other un- 
favorable factors, the general business sit- 
uation as the first half of 1927 draws to 
a close may be described as satisfactory. 
One of the brightest spots is the con- 
tinued activity of building throughout the 
country. As measured by money value of 
contracts let, construction for the period 
January 1 to May 1, for the entire United 
States, reached a cumulative total of 
$877,281,000, as against $881,- 
045,000 -for the record corre- 


financial and commodity divisions. 

















Monthly Earnings Higher. Van Swer- 
ingens Announce New Financing. 
New Trans-Continental Line 


5 net railway operating income of 
the Class I railroads in March 
amounted to $94,948,235, which for that 
month was the annual rate of return of 
5 per cent. on their property investment. 


situation is well in hand. The full extent 
of the losses will not, of course, be known 
until the flood recedes, but much of the 
visible damage has been at least tempo- 
rarily repaired and nearly normal service 
has been restored in many sections. 


Van Sweringens Active 


og progress in the Van Swer- 
ingen consolidation program was made 
by the formation of a holding company, 
the Chesapeake Corporation, to take over 
stocks of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way held by the Nickel Plate and the Van- 
ess Company, both controlled by 





T 





sponding period of 1926. The 
drop is less than 1 per cent. 

Mounting production and sales 
totals in the automotive industry, 
despite setbacks received in the 
early months of the year, and by 
the present Mississippi flood, pre- 
sage a continuance of good busi- 
ness for the industry during the 
second half of the year. 


Chain-Store Sales 


ALES of 22 chain-store or- 
ganizations for the first four 
months of 1927 aggregated $256,- 
759,003, against $223,616,394 in 
the same period of 1926. All 
companies, with one exception, 
reported an increase in sales. 
While steel production in 
April showed a decline of 404,- 
974 tons from the high record es- 
tablished in March, it represents 
an increase of 24,153 tons over 
the output in April, 1926. 
The successful sale by the 
City of New York of a $60,000,- 
000 bond issue on the most ad- 








Highlights of the News 


Car Loadings at Million Mark.... 
Van Sweringens Make Progress... 
Second Liberty Loan Issues Called 
Lamont Warns Bankers 
Italian Ship Lines to Merge 
Mellon on Foreign Debts 
Form Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
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Appoint “Dictator’ to Curb Oil 

Pr eee 
Canada’s Trade Increases........ 
British Raid Russian Trade Agency 


59 


Panic on Berlin Boerse 
Outlook in Japan Brightens 
Opposition to French Tariff Pro- 


posals 
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the Van Sweringens, and the is- 
suance of $48,000,000 bonds to 
finance the new company. About 
the same time the Erie Railroad 
floated a $50,000,000 issue of re- 


50 funding and improvement bonds. 
50 Creation of the new company 
and the Erie financing are both 
taken as replies to objections 
51 raised against the merger plan. 
54 It was contended at hearings be- 
fore the I. C. C. that the C. & 
O. holdings were concentrated in 
too few hands. The new hold- 
57 ing company provides a means 
for a wide distribution of the C. 
& O. stock and the Erie financing 
57 removes the contention that no 
58 way was apparent to take care 
of the road’s maturities: 
60 RECURRENCE of. the 
60 rumor that the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio Railroads 
were fencing in the open market 
60 for sufficient stock of the Hud- 


son and Manhattan Railroad to 
give either system control of the 














vantageous terms rectived by the 
city in the last eighteen years is an in- 
dication as to the healthy condition of the 
investment market. 

Secretary Mellon’s decision to refund all 

outstanding Second Liberty Loan bonds 
is also viewed as an expression of confi- 
dence in the business future. 
A increase of 8 per cent. in the pro- 
«3 duction of electric power in the 
United States for March over the same 
month of last year should not pass un- 
noticed. 

The appointment of a “dictator” to con- 
trol production in the important Seminole 
oil field will, it is hoped, bring an end to 
the decline in oil prices and cessation of 
the gasoline price wars in various parts 
of the country, both due largely to over- 
production: 


This represents an increase of $290,645 
over March last year and brings the ag- 
gregate net operating income for the first 
three months of 1927 up to $226,601,544, 
or $2,656,099 more than in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1926. A slight decline in 
gross revenue and a substantial reduction 
in operating expenses featured the report 
for the month. 

Car loadings for the last week in April 
totaled 1,026,440 cars—the fourth time so 
far this year that loadings passed the mil- 
lion mark, and larger than those of any 
week thus far reported on in 1927. This 
is very gratifying in view of the decreases 
reported for the two previous weeks, due 
to the effects of the coal strike and the 
Mississippi floods. ; 

Railroads whose lines traverse the 
northern Mississippi States report that the 


latter, brought a denial of the 
report from the president of the 
Hudson and Manhattan, but it also caused 
the stock to reach a new high for some 
years, 


Plans for still another transcontinental 
railroad appear to be in the making, em- 
bodying the Western Pacific, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Denver 
& Salt Lake, the Moffat tunnel, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande and a Dotsero cutoff. 
Running from Chicago through Denver 
and Salt Lake City to San Francisco, 
the new route would total 2,533 miles. 


Class I railroads on April 23 had 269,- 
933 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service, the 
American Railway Association announces. 
This was an increase of 460 cars compared 
with April 15, at which time there were 
269,473. 
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Second Liberty Loan Issues Called. 
Lamont Warns Bankers. Land 
Bank Failures. 


ie most significant development in 
this field in the last fortnight was 
the successful sale by the City of New 
York of a $60,000,000 city serial loan with 
a fifty-year maturity on a basis yielding 
less than 4 per cent. to the successful 
bidders. The exact cost to the City of 
the loan is 3.936 per cent., the lowest rate 
paid by New York for money in eighteen 
years. This, according to banking au- 
thorities, augurs well for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s forthcoming financing, as it vir- 
tually assures a credit basis of 3% per 
cent. with a possibility of a still lower 
figure. 

Secretary Mellon called for payment on 
Nov. 15 all outstanding Second Liberty 
Loan 4 per cent. bonds and Second Liberty 
Loan Converted 4% per ‘cent bonds, which 
are redeemable on that date at the op- 
tion of the Government. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Mellon announced, holders probably will 


have the opportunity, if they so desire, to 
exchange their bonds for a new issue. 
Whether this new issue will be on a long 
or short term basis and what interest will 
be paid, will be anounced later. The finan- 
cial operation involved will be one of 
considerable importance, as there are still 
outstanding $1,697,337,050 of the Second 
Liberty Loan issues. 


A hese gross public debt of United States 
has been brought below $19,000,000,- 
000 for the first time since the large bor- 
rowings made necessary by the entrance of 
this country into the World War. A 
Treasury statement put the total as of 
April 30 at $18,941,170,993. 


Urges More Discrimination 


A WORD of caution against extensive 
lending by American investors to 
European powers was voiced by Thomas 
W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Company. 
“The American investor,” said Mr. La- 
mont: at the annual meeting of United 
States Chamber of Commerce, “is an in- 
telligent individual and can be relied upon 
to discriminate. Yet in the first instance 
such discrimination surely is the problem 
for the banker who buys the goods rather 
than the investor to whom he sells them.” 








51 


Mr. Lamont deplored the violent competi- 
tion of American bankers and firms for 
the purpose of obtaining loans in various 
foreign money markets overseas. 


PPOINTMENT of a receiver for the 

Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank, 
it is believed in authoritative circles, will 
be followed by similar action for a num- 
ber of other like institutions in the Middle 
West, some of which have been under 
Government investigation for more than a 
year. 

The difficulties in the joint stock land 
banks are ascribed to a variety of factors, 
chief among which are the mismanage- 
ment of the officials of the banks in- 
volved, the irresponsibility of bankers rep- 
resenting security holders, the lack of ade- 
quate Government supervision, the friction 
between the members of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and the Treasury Depart- 
ment and to the methods of extending 
loans to farmers which are not always 
in accordance with well established bank- 
ing practices. 

An increase of $36,932,000 in brokers’ 
loans, placing the total at its highest point 
for 1927 and $430,535,000 above the fig- 
ures for the corresponding period of last 
year, was reported by the Federal Re- 
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“good” in the above map, it is actually 
all now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: Agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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serve Board early in May. The loans 
now are more than $200,000,000 larger 
than they were in the middle of Febry- 
ary, when the present upward movement 
began. 

Another speculative movement in Ital- 
ian lire featured the foreign exchanges, 
After more or less violent fluctuations be- 
tween 5.13 and 5.45 the lire showed signs 
of settling down at the latter figure, due 
largely to the Italian Government’s efforts 
to curb speculation. Other exchanges 
were comparatively quiet and steady. 


HE latest Federal Reserve System 

statement reveals that in the first two 
weeks in May the bank received $18,000,- 
000 of gold from abroad, generally cred- 
ited to French origin, and last January 
France sent $20,000,000 of gold here, so 
that since the first of the year more than 
$97,000,000 of gold has passed from the 
ownership of France to that of the United 
States. 

The statement shows declines for the 
week of $139,200,000 in bills and security 
holdings and of $54,700,000 in memvper 
bank reserve bank deposits, and an in- 
crease of $27,700,000 in cash reserves. 

The purchase of the gold directed re- 
newed attention to the dominant position 
of the United States in the distribution 
of the world’s supply of gold. This coun- 
try holds, roughly, $4,600,000,000 of mone- 
tary gold, almost 50 per cent. of the world’s 
supply, and the largest hoard ever accu- 
mulated by any nation in history. 

The rate for call money on the New 
York Stock Exchange continues to hover 
around 4 per cent. Prevailing rates fol- 
low: 








2 Wks. Ve. 
Latest Ago Ago 
Call money ...... 4% 4% 4% 

60-90 day time...... 4% 4% 7 
Commercial paper .4%4 4y 4% 
N. Y. rediscount...4 4 3% 

Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
1927 1926 

ee $523,000,000 $486,740,000 
Philadelphia ....... 515,000,000 540,000,000 
eee 87,523,000 98,024,000 
Py rr 171,946,000 182,026,000 
OEE nas cise neeass 52,475,000 47,710,000 
ES. = a aneaeriee ae 755,940,000 734,215,000 
PEE, .dsds~ sade se 160,698,000 164,085,000 
Ce NS er ee 122,854,000 118,159,000 
Se OC 72,240,000 72,150,000 
ee ee ee ae 136,300,000 149,500,000 
memes CRY .oceocne 140,588,000 128,700,000 
_ RNR ea 41,090,000 40,554,000 
Minneapolis ........ 70,237,000 76,471,000 
Richmond .......... 43,304,000 46,268,000 
ea 50,558,000 60,159,000 
ROE. oss wdiedie<is 35,174,000 33,405,000 
New Orleans ....... 51,531,000 57,827,000 
Seer 43,433,000 43,276,000 
San Francisco ,..... 177,600,000 179,300,000 
Los Angeles ........ 182,180,000 174,723,000 
Oo” ere 43,889,000 45,315,000 
ME, bosticccumecure 44,481,000 46,215,000 
ee ererere $3,522,033,000 $3,524,822,000 
New York ........ 5,679,000,000 5,236,000,000 
yo a ee $9,201,033,000 $8,760,822,000 

















Coal Strike Continues. Steel and 
Railroad Workers Demand Higher 
Wages. Labor Bank in Merger. 


HE strike of the Union miners in the 

soft coal field continues, with no 
signs of the end in sight. In fact, the 
strike is being practically ignored by the 
papers and the public. Those who really 
should be concerned, the users of soft 
coal, are not worrying much about the 
situation, owing to the heavy stocks on 
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Cities Service Production 


Investors will be interested in 
this Cities Service Report 
—the best in its history 


The 17th Annual Report of Cities Service Company, just issued, shows 1926 to 
have been the most successful year in the Company’s history. Consolidated gross 
earnings of the Company and its subsidiaries exceeded $140,000,000. 

Total assets of this nation-wide public service organization increased to $663,000,000. 
During the year working capital increased 32%, from $34,100,000 at the close of 
1925 to $45,300,000 at the end of 1926. 


Consolidated net earnings set a new high 
mark, increasing $6,000,000 to $46,306,000. 
These net earnings equalled 8.48% on the total 
capitalization and funded debt of the Cities 
Service organization. The $6,000,000 increase 
in net earnings was equivalent to 11.83% on 
the increased capitalization and funded debt. 


Last year more than 65,000 investors were 
added to the security-holders of the Cities 
Service organization, bringing the total to more 
than 300,000—the second largest list of secu- 
rity-holders in the country. The list includes 
many trust companies, banks and other insti- 
tutions, as well as individuals in every state 
and in 37 foreign countries. _ 





You participate in the success of the Cities 
Service organization when you invest in its 
securities. As a Cities Service security-owner, 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have invested your money in an organization 
which has grown steadily through its 17 years 
of existence—from a small beginning in 1910 
to’ its present commanding place among the 
dozen largest industrial enterprises in America. 
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: Set New Records in 1926 

+ 

‘ onus 

: OIL AND REFINERIES 

: Barrels. of oil produced es 12,065,749 
H Number of oil wells owned . ‘ 4,456 
: Daily refining capacity (bbls. of crude). 33,600 
x Oil storage capacity in barrels 8,728,874 
¢ Number of tank cars owned and leased 3,022 
* Communities served by stations 2,681 
: Marine equipment capacity (barrels) 674,000 
: NATURAL GAS 

H Sales in cubic feet . ;. - 64,902,813,000 
a Number of gas wells owned . 1,766 
¢ Miles of gas mains owned . ‘ 2 7,727 
‘ Casinghead gasoline produced (gallons) 23,393,717 
* Population served _ R A 1,640,000 
° MANUFACTURED GAS 

‘| Sales in cubic feet ‘ . 8,392,616,000 
x 24-hour capacity in cubic feet 32,510,000 
- Number of customers . . 126,441 
* Miles of mains on 3-inch basis 1,876 
‘ Population served 1,150,000 
‘ ELECTRIC PROPERTIES 

‘ Kilowatt-hours sold ‘ 1,307,477,634 
* Kilowatts installed capacity . 541,770 
: Kilowatts connected load . 964,365 
- Number of customers 366,142 
: Population served 1,600,000 
: 
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All that modern science affords is employed in 
the research laboratories of the Duro Company, 
to develop and perfect water supply equipment, 
whether it be pumps, water systems, water soft- 
eners, filters or septic tanks. 


Send: for catalog. 
THE DURO COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


World’s Largest Makers of Automatic Water Systems 


and Water Softeners 
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Sent 
Atlanta 


on 
request 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 





A Bowman Biltmore Institution 


“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
Baar, Cohen & Co. 
Guests’ comfort above all else 


Members of the 








Rates from New York Stock Exchange 
$3.50 Fifty Broad Street 
Golf for Biltmore guests New York 
Telephone Whitehall 2172 
Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wa. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso. Mgr. 
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hand and large production from non-union 
mines. 


ge agg sae OF LABOR, James J. 

Davis, in a letter to Meyer Bloom- 
field, consultant, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, said that 41,500,000 persons 
who live by what they earn constitute the 
nation’s largest circle of customers an.. 
that the simplest way for the business men 
of this country to keep this army of work- 
ers in position to go on consuming and 
buying is to keep wages stable. 

The new business program, explained 
Secretary Davis, is not to reduce employ- 
ment or wages, and so reduce buying power 
and spirit. “The new way is to stimulate 
sales, to create new markets, by the mod- 
ern scientific methods now available to 
all.” 


— Philadelphia comes news of the 
merger of the Mitten Men and Man- 
agement Bank and Trust Company and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Title and Trust Company, with total re- 
sources of more than $15,000,000. . Thomas 
E. Mitten, president of the former in- 
stitution, will be president of the merged 
bank and F. B. Snyder, president of the 
Brotherhood Company, will be executive 
vice-president. 

In accepting the proposal for the con- 
solidation, the directors of the Brother- 
hood Bank said they had taken into con- 
sideration the “attitude of helpfulness and 
co-operation shown by the Mitten Bank 
toward the working people of this city.” 
Mr. Mitten is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Mitten Management, Inc., 
which operates the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company and the Yellow Cab 
Company in Philadelphia. 

Demand of engineers of the Eastern 
railroads for a 15 per cent. increase in 
wages will soon be discussed by the Con- 
ference Committee of Eastern Railroad 
Managers. The engineers’ demands in- 
volve an increase in annual payrolls of 
the Eastern railroads of about $13,000,000. 
About 30,000 employees are affected. 

















Five Italian Ship Lines to Merge. 
Cuno Blames Tariff Walls for 
Europe’s Woes. 

5 Leers greatest amalgamation in the 

history of Italian shipping soon will 
be announced with the fusion into a single 
company of all the Italian lines whose 
vessels ply between Europe and America. 
according to a dispatch from Italy. The 
companies concerned in the amalgamation 
include the Navigazione Generale Italiana, 
the Cosulich Line, the Lloyd Sabaudo, 
Societa Marittima Italiana and Transat- 
lantica Italiana. 

The five companies in the proposed mer- 
ger announced in the above dispatch have 
a total of eighty ships, divided among them 
as follows: 

Lloyd Sabaudo, 12; Navigazione Gen- 
erale Italiana, 32; Cosulich Line, 21; So- 
cieta Marittima Italiana, 7, and Trans- 
atlantica Italiana, 8. 

Some doubt was expressed by representa- 
tives of the various lines in this country 
that such a merger would take place, but 
admitted that completion of the deal would 
be made in Italy and would need no sanc- 
tion in this country. 
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Reprinted from the New York Evening Post 
' April 18, 1927 
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THE Experts Say Public Utility 
Companies Do Not Need a 


INVESTOR | sarge Working Capital 


By RALPH HENDERSHOT 


In their bulletin covering investment suggestions for April, 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, recognized experts in the financing 
and operation of public utility companies, raise an important issue 
over whether it is a sound policy for well established light and 
power companies to maintain a large working capital. 

They take the point that it is not only unnecessary that such 
concerns maintain a large liquid capital position but that to do so 
really works a hardship on security holders and marks inefficiency 
on the part of their managements. The consumer is also affected 
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iT adversely, they point out, because he is obliged to pay-a return on x ¥ 

104% unneeded and unproductive dollars. Nor | 
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03 Working Capital Doctrine Misapplied sy 
Pit 

i The discourse contained in the bulletin follows: Pitt 


“Experience has taught investors as well as business executives | 3 
the necessity of there being sufficient liquid capital at the com- {8 ej 
mand of industrial organizations. The doctrine of adequate work- 4 
ing capital has spread to such an extent, however, that it is now 
being misapplied. Val 

“At different times we have had inquiries from security buyers | ¥ick\ 
as to the working capital position of well established light and | Y** 
power companies. Also a recent financial newspaper article is 
recalled to mind wherein the writer warned against a bond pur- 
chase because of inadequacy of liquid assets on the part of a ; 
prominent public utility company. Atl © 

“Except in extreme cases there is little need for security buyers Baltimor 
to give consideration to the amount of working capital reported by | §°x°%, 
gas, electric, telephone or water companies. The very nature of | snadia 
these enterprises obviates the necessity of a strong liquid position |Cana 
in the conduct of affairs. Such companies have no inventory | {tn 
losses, no frozen loans and no danger of a suddenly impaired | [ft 
credit position, the three factors that normally call for liquid asset {Cr 
protection. Shies 

& 
Cc 


Fixed Plant Investment Important 


Chicago 
“To have an unwarrantedly large cash account is an omen of | {i°s82,* 
inefficiency in public utility operation. Many State public service 
commissions have fixed a limit to the amount of capital that public |Cciere ci 
utility companies may keep liquid and this amount is expressed in | ¢iistag 
percentage of total investment. It is argued, and justifiably so, |2¢* 











that consumers should not be asked to pay returns on unneeded Erle 
and unproductive dollars. Gene 
“It is the fixed plant investment, from the assets standpoint, |¢¢ 40 
that is of all importance to the public utility company and the .|Socki 
holder of its securities.” lillae 
Illin 
Copyright, 1927, by New York Evening Post, Inc. ee 
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PUBL ILITY oe ee BANK PACKS a 
Big Ai 
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B kw above quotation from the A 
bulletin is typical of similar artic 


“Measuring Safety,” the title of the article in our May bulletin, discusses one of 


the important tests to be applied by i i : ; 
We wi : y investors in selecting publ ili 
e will gladly mail you a copy upon toquest. g public utility bonds. 


pril issue of our monthly investment 
les that appear in each issue. 


STONE & WEBSTER and BLODGET 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
49 Federal Street 120 Broadway 38 So. Dearborn Street 
Albany Buffalo Hartford Portland 
Providence Rochester Syracuse 
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Seattle 


in the “‘CHARMED LAND” 


—Calls 








F “SEATTLE” is only a 

name, a great experience 

awaits you, for this sum- 
mer you can come Westward 
through the Storied Pacific 
Northwest to a wonderful 
climax in the “Charmed 
Land” at Seattle — colorful, 
progressive, western metrop- 
olis, gateway to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


Seattle and Puget Sound 
are unmatched as a vacation 
land. Read what a few 
famous persons say: 


Wiixutam H. Tart: “The most 
beautiful vista of lake, sea and 
snow-capped mountains that ever 
delighted the eye of man in this 
or any other country.” 


MarsHALL Jorrre, of France: 
“Seattle is the keystone of your 
western empire.’ 


Otts SKINNER, noted actor: 
“Of all the cities I visit Seattle 
intrigues me most by sheer beauty 
and magic of its growth.” 


Dr. Woonvs Hurtcuinson: “The 
Charmed Land of the American 
continent, the most restful and 
soothing climate in the world.” 


Summer is cool here— 
average July temperature 62 
degrees. 


To make your vacation 
complete take the Paciric 
Coast Empire Tour — 
Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia — the trip of a life- 
time, remembered a life- 
time. See all the Pacific 
Coast by including Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Oakland, San _ Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego. 
Ask about side trips to 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Round trip summer excursion 
fare, Chicago to Seattle and 
Pacific Northwest $90.30; 
via Washington, Oregon, 
California, only $108.3 


Write today for FREE 
illustrated booklet—‘“Seattle 
and the Charmed Land.” 











Address Room 107, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington. 


Seattle 




















Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 





| hold theirs. 
| tion,” Mr. 
| allow for this difference, gives the United 


_— U. S. Shipping Board has re- 

jected a proposal to consolidate the 
American Merchant lines with the United 
States Lines. 


R. WILHELM CUNO, ex-Chancel- 
lor of Germany and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, speaking before the Board of 
Trade for German-American Commerce, 
Inc., declared that high tariffs were respon- 
sible for the deplorable economic condi- 
tions in Europe, and that the Versailles 
Treaty, by splitting Europe into many 
countries, caused high tariffs which are 
barriers to business expansion and pros- 
perity. 
He pictured the hardships in Germany 
and other countries caused by the customs 
barriers. 




















Mellon Replies to British Govern- 
ment’s Note on Debts. Peace 
in Nicaragua. 
UCH comment continues on both 
sides of the Atlantic as to the di- 
rect issue between Secretary Mellon and 
the British Government. 

One strong contention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury which critics abroad have 
not yet taken up, is that during the war 
the American Government made purchases 
in England but, instead of doing so on 
credit, paid cash for them. Secretary 
Mellon says, therefore, that had the pur- 
chases been on the basis of the British 
purchases in this .country, the British 
would now hold our obligations just as we 

“Any program of cancella- 
Mellon adds, “which does not 


States no credit on the amount of its 
war debt for purchases made in Great 
Britain and other countries.” 


HE end of the revolution in Nica- 
ragua was apparently achieved only 
by means of threatened forcible interven- 
tion by the United States Government. A 
dispatch to the New York “Times” from 
Washington, stated that General Mon- 
cada, military leader of the revolting 
Liberals, agreed to lay down his arms only 
after Colonel Henry L. Stimson, speciai 
emissary of President Coolidge, had ad- 
dressed a note to him containing the 
clause: “That the forces of the United 
States will be authorized to accept the 
custody of the arms of those willing to 
lay them down, including the Govern- 
ment’s, and disarm forcibly those who will 
not do so.” This situation, the dispatch 
added, indicates the adopting of a course 
by the United States Government which 
marks a development of a stronger hand 
in dealing with small Latin-American 
-countries where political disorders are fre- 
quent. 











Doubt Regarding Cotton Acreage Cur- 
tailment. Government’s Winter Wheat 
Report. World Wheat Farmers Meet 


‘THE reduction of cotton acreage in the 
flooded and the unaffected sections of 
the South may not prove to be as drastic 











as anticipated and doubt is expressed by 
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Ride the new $7,000,000 


Str. Greater Detroit 
Str.Greater Buffalo 


—the largest and most lux- 
urious of their type in the 


world—and their sister ships the 
swiftest that sail the Great 


Vacation at 


MACKINAC ISLAND 
“The Summer Wonderland”’ 


Overnight from Chicago or Detroit 
via the fast D & C boats is this scenic 
wonderland. Here days are warm, 
and nights refreshingly cool. Here 
unspoiled natural scenery, virgin for- 
ests, historic points of interest will allure 


you. Golf, tennis, horseback riding, boat- 
ing, fishing, and countless other recreations. 


View the illuminated 
NIAGARA FALLS 


—now more interesting and beautiful than 
ever with the billion candle-power multi- 
coloredlights playing on thefallseverynight. 


Utmost in Luxury Aboard 


First class accommodations exclu- 
sively. All water sterilized. Autos 
carried. Radio and moving pictures 
on both the Buffalo and the Mackinac 
Divisions. On the Mackinac Division 
there is also dancing, with hostess in 
charge, afternoon teas, bridge, golf, 


horseshoe pitching, etc. Tickets on this Di- 
vision limited to sleeping accommodations. 


Round Trip Fares between 

*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $6O 

*MACKINAC ISLAND and 
CHICAGO or DETROIT......... *&3O 


*BUFFALO and CHICAGO........... $79 


One Way Round Trip 
tCLEVELANDand Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


tBUFFALO and Detroit... $6.00 $11.00 
*Berthandmeals included. tBerth and meals extra 


No surcharge 
Unlimited 


stopover 
privileges 












information, address E. H. 
McCracken, Gen. Pass. Agt.. 
Dept. 71, at Detroit, Mich. 
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some authorities as to whether it will be 
equal to known intentions of all farmers 
to curtail acreage. This doubt arises 
from reports that farmers in the unaf- 
fected sections propose to increase their 
acreage beyond original plans for this 
year’s plantings. 

“As soon as it is dry enough for a mule 
not to bog in walking through the field 
some one will mount the animal and drop 
the seed on the unplowed land and a drag 
pulled by the animal will cover the seed,” 
S, S. Marsh, assistant crop and live stock 
estimator at Memphis, informed the De- 
partment of Agriculture. “If this method 
of planting is carried out,” he added, “I 
doubt if the acreage reductions will be as 
drastic as some believe it will be.” 

Creation of an agricultural credit cor- 
poration with a capital of from $500,000 
to $1,000,000, a considerable portion of 
which has already been definiteiy assured 
by the leading firms, banks and indi- 
viduals of Arkansas, is contemplated in a 
plan presented to Treasury officials. This 
corporation would make loans directly to 
farmers in flooded areas gradually as the 
season advances. 

Winter Wheat Report 
RODUCTION of 593,000,000 bushels 
of Winter wheat this year is indicated 

by the condition of the crop as of May 1, 
which was 85.6 per cent. of a normal, the 
Department of Agriculture announced. 
Last year’s crop was 626,929,000 bushels 
and the ten-year average 572,887,000 
bushels. 

Production of rye is indicated as 47,- 
861,000 bushels on the May 1 condition of 
88.3 per cent. of normal. Last year’s rye 
crop totaled 40,024,000 bushels, and the 
ten-year average is 67,001,000 bushels. 

The area of Winter wheat remaining 
on May 1 to be harvested was about 38,701,- 
000 acres, or 3,550,000 acres (8.3 per 
cent.) less than the acreage planted last 
Autumn and 1,788,000 acres (48 per 
cent.) more than the area harvested last 
year, which was 36,913,000 acres. 

Plan to Pool Wheat 
EPRESENTATIVES of wheat farm- 
ers of the United States, Canada, 

Russia and Australia met in Kansas City 
to discuss the problem of world co-opera- 
tion in marketing wheat crops. While 
delegates were not decided on the form of 
co-operation, they were hopeful of work- 
ing out a co-operative plan of marketing 
to co-ordinate into one the iriterests of 
the growers of the countries represented. 

Efforts to commit Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine to advocacy of a world wheat 
pool failed. The Secretary made it plain 
that while he is for the principles of mar- 











Solid knowledge of investment conditions throughout the world — 
close familiarity with bonds of all types—daily experience in meeting 
the needs of thousands of investors—all these are back of National 
City advice on bond investments. Representatives at any office 
listed below will gladly help you select good bonds for your available 
funds or advise you on your present investment holdings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
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ket stabilization through pooling, yet he 
wants to see the thing tried out and made 
a success in the United States before he 


goes in for an international or world-wide 
pool. 














Dictator Appointed to Curb Over- 
Production ig Oil. Pig Iron Pro- 
duction Higher. 

ETROLEUM—What amounts vir- 
tually to a dictatorship for the coun- 
try’s bonanza oil pool, Seminole, located 
in Oklahoma, was established by a group 
of the largest operators in that field as the 
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condition in which the petroleum industry was 
finds itself as a result of excessive pro. esti 
duction. is 

Ray H. Collins of Tulsa, Okla., an in- + Wi 
dependent operator, was chosen as arbiter A 
with supreme authority to place an arti- 000, 
ficial restriction upon output in the Semi- pd 
nole area. The program of curtailment We 
which he will direct is to have a two mA 
weeks’ trial. Meantime a committee of oie 
five will seek to perfect a permanent plan ‘ot 
to limit production in “all producing areas a 
* in which there is a prospect of large new 
The Chemical Bank development.” pa 
Ae This is the first time since the enact- om 
solicits not only your ment of the anti-trust laws that a basic Cal 
industry has attempted so drastic an opera- Ne 
1 u e : 
account but also the ee eee. wi 
: : gg Penang ceri in -_ 3,422, fre 
business and financial ons, represented a daily rate of the 


114,074 tons, or 1% per cent. more than 
° ° in March. The month ended with 220 
problems that go withit. furnaces out of 364 in blast, three less 
than on April 1, according to the Jron 
Age. In the month of April as a whole 
there was a decided decrease in the total 
volume of steel buying, but decreases in 

















the last week or two have been of little 7 
consequence. On the whole, the seasonal de 
decrease in steel buying has not been no- | 

MAKE US YOUR CONFIDANT ticeably greater than that of a year ago, : 
AS WELL AS YOUR BANKER. while it is less than occurred at this time 
in 1925 or 1924, c 
gi 
p 
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THE Trade Increases. U.S. Best Customer. : 
HEMIG A | National Wealth. Bank Sees Good 

Business Ahead. m 
NATIONAL ATISFACTORY business is _ pre- 
B AN K. dicted for the next two months by ; 

the Canadian Bank of Commerce in its 
OF NEW YORK monthly commercial letter. Sales of cloth- 
B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL ing by manufacturers are reported to be 
NUE at TWENTY. above those at this time last year, the in- 
\. FIFTH AVE od ‘NINTH STREET crease at one center of the clothing indus- | 
\ MADISON AVENUEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET try being 15 per cent. . 


“The production of newsprint in March 
was 174,000 tons, the largest ever re- 
corded,” the letter states. “Shipments 
were nearly equal to this figure. Condi- 
tions in the automobile industry resemble 
those of 1926 when the industry had its 


A | most successful year.” 
| 
| 
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ANADA’S : total trade increased by 














bd an 2 ae about $42,000,000 during the twelve 
Oil Stocks Facts d Opinions months of the fiscal year ended March 31, 
| Condensed says the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
A Bu Again? | 7 iad . it 4 The Total trade for the twelve months was 
en minutes a week, if you rea : 
yY - Bache Review, will heap yee informed $2,298,465,647 as compared with $2,256,- 
In _, a Oe morhed girenath in many | on _ main ——— im 4 to your 028,869 for the previous twelve months and 
t t t > ties, | own business 1 affec e com- e 
¥ . oom, é.. " qunetindly at rho i mercial and tusncial situation. $1,878,294,180 in the twelve months ended 
for a number of years. Sent for three months, without March 31, 1925. 
What Now? charge. 


The twelve months just ended saw a de- 


J. S. BACHE & CO crease of about $61,000,000 in Canadian 


exports and an increase of about $103,000,- 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


a turn in conditions | 
| 
| 42 Broadway New York 


Are there prospects of 
ahead? If so, oil stocks should be bought. 
This question is answered and recommenda- 
tions in handling oil stocks made in a late 























i i 000 in imports when compared with the 

Advisory Bulletin. Copies are available for : 
distribu FREE. twelve months of the previous fiscal year. 
‘Simply Ask for Bulletin FJN-1 z S nttemed tn fead the 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE The United States conti 
Metropolitan Bldg., Boston, Mass. list of countries importing goods from 
Canada and exporting to the “pers 
with the United Kingdom second in both 

If You Want Back Issues of Forbes categories. 

For six months back............ $0.50 each ANADA’S tational wealth, is esti- 
ine 66 mated by the Dominion Bureau ot! 
— . — — eS mea 15 “ Statistics at $22,000,000,000, which works 
or one year back.............. 1.00 out én the avernme of C2525 gat teed. 
More than one year 1.50 “ This is apart from undeveloped natural re- 
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was at the Confederation in 1867, but it is 
estimated at less than $1,500,000,000. It 
is now, therefore, about fourteen times what 
it was when Canada became a Dominion. 

Agricultural values make up about $8,- 
900,000,000 of the present total; urban real 
estate nearly $6,000,000,000; the railways 
considerably over $2,000,000,000. 

Ontarie owns about one-third, Quebec 
one-quarter and Saskatchewan abeut one- 
eighth of the national wealth. 

Michigan led American States in the 
number of emigrants going to Canada 
during the last fiscal year with a total of 
2,861, according to a report issued by the 
Canadian Department of Immigration. 
New York and Washington were second, 
with 1,827 each. The total emigration 


from the United States to Canada during 
the year was 21,025. 

















7“ World Economic Conference of 
League of Nations, which began its 
deliberations May 4, is now in full swing. 
The actual work of the conference was 
taken up by three large commissions. They 
are the Industrial, the Agricultural and the 
Commerce Commissions, American dele- 
gates sitting on each of them. One of the 
proposals submitted for discussion by thz 
Commerce Commission is directed at the 
American Tariff Commission. The pro- 
posal was submitted by the famous eco- 
nomist, Professor Gustav Cassel, of Swed- 
en, who advocated the abolition of all 
special methods of investigating the cost of 
production of foreign producers by the aid 
of special agents. The United States 
delegates, to the surprise of the Euro- 
peans, expressed themselves in favor of the 
resolution, pointing out that the present 
situation had caused more trouble than 
good and that the National Chamber of 
Commerce had already made a strong ar- 
gument favoring a recall. 


REAT BRITAIN.—London, like 
Washington, has long _ protested 
against Soviet propaganda and alleged 
political intrigue directed from Moscow. 
British suspicion which culminated in the 
raid during May of the premises of Arcos 
Limited, the Russian commercial agency 
and headquarters of the Soviet trade dele- 
gation, has been variously construed. 
Francis W. Hirst, editor of the Lon- 
don Economist, reported fear of injury ‘to 
British and Russian trade as a result of the 
raid. The London offices of Arcos pur- 
chased about $65,000,000 worth of British 
goods annually for the Soviet government. 
The secretary of the Russian trade dele- 
gation issued a paper denying that a con- 
spiracy existed to justify the action of the 
Home Secretary, adding that the document 
sought by His Majesty’s Government had 
never been in the files or safes of 49 More- 
gate Street. 
. Commodity prices continued to decline 
in April, the Economist’s index number 
falling 23 points to 3,921, the reduction be- 
ing due to the decline in minerals. 
The lowering of the bank rate to 4 per 
cent. has not led to any withdrawal of 
foreign balances. On the contrary, the 
exchanges have moved in London’s favor 
and there has been no disturbance of 
foreign funds. A gradual further appre- 








The Great Interpreter 


Another important factor in the betterment of 
American business is the enlightened attitude of 
modern business men toward the helpful service 


of Modern Accountancy. 


Day book and ledger—mute in their dry old 
pages of yesterday—are alive and eloquent to- 
day. Figures are made to talk—talk all the time; 
and Modern Accountancy is the Great Interpreter. 


Progressive Business takes no step without this 
Great Interpreter. In the Budget “‘he’”’ lives and 
guides. His sure and constant hand controls the 
throttle of costs. His outlook on trade and finan- 
cial conditions is the basis of the most practical 


‘kind of vision. 


He analyzes—arranges—coordinates. 


He bal- 


ances, stabilizes and compels improvement. Man- 
agement is his steward. He is the material brain 


of executive control. 


Modern Business, and the modern common- 
wealth, owe much to this Great Interpreter. And 
the pleasantest thought is that both are so will- 
ing to listen and so eager to accept his interpre- 


tation. 
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ciation in sterling is expected, even if the 





MIDWEST . 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


AN UNBROKEN RECORD 
of PRICE FORECASTS 


A Financial Service is expected to furnish 
analysis, advice, information, research and 
surveys. 
WE UNCOVER HIDDEN VALUES, 
DISCLOSE INFLATED ONES, DIS- 
CUSS WITHOUT FEAR THE TRUTH 
UNDERLYING IMPORTANT EVENTS 
WHICH WILL SHAPE THE COURSE 
OF THE STOCK MARKET. 


OUR TREND PREDICTIONS HAVE 
BEEN CORRECT 


Fill out attached form for sam- 
ple bulletin and information. 
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High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


23,000 Customer-Investors 


Over 37,000 persons have invested in Associated securities, 
of whom 23,000 are customers and employees. 
sents a growth from less than 1,000 shareholders in 1919 to 


This repre- 


Customer-ownership, fostered and developed by public 
utilities, has grown to such proportions that it has given 
a new meaning to “public” in public utility. 

Public Utility Management Has 
Two Responsibilities 

Not only do the utilities serve the public but they are in a 
This in turn has added a new 

It must provide 

Adequate service to its customers 
Sound securities to its investors 

Customer-ownership is helping slowly to revolutionize the 

investing and savings habits of thousands of persons. It offers 


| sound securities with good yields which customers may pur- 
chase on a partial payment plan. 


The management of the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is fully aware of this double responsibility to its public 
in providing dependable service and sound securities. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book, ‘*F” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


New York 





























Bond 
Salesmen 
Say— 


“I bought this Course to refresh my 
knowledge. I have been in this bus- 
iness some time and did not believe 
you were going to teach me much. 
My apologies, for you have. I do not 
see any possibility of strengthening 
your Course.” 


‘I wouldn’t take $10,000 for the benefits I 
have gotten from the Course. Today I am 
known as a ‘student’ and a ‘well informed’ 
bond man. When I tell you I have reac 
nothing else than your Course you can 
appreciate my gratitude.” 


Our Specialized Training in Security Sales- 
manship not only contains the tangible 
facts so essential to coewing yew ““goods,”” 
but shows how to_present these facts in a 
way which means More Sales. 

Write today for our free booklet A133 
“Security Salesmanship—The Profession.” 
It will impress you. 
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quiry Department for infor- 
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bank rate is lowered still further. 

“Predictions of such a reduction,” says a 
dispatch, “are based mostly on the con- 
tinued large additions to the Bank of Eng- 
land’s gold holdings. The market takes 
the view that, inasmuch as the recent re- 
duction in the bank rate was based on gold 
imports, further gold receipts will neces- 
sarily be followed by a still lower bank 
rate. This inference does not find general 
acceptance; yet the monetary situation is 
certainly encouraging.” 


ERMANY.—A sudden collapse of 

security values on the Berlin Bourse, 
unmatched for severity during the worst 
stage of the deflation crisis, was precipi- 
tated by the Reichsbank’s action in insist- 
ing on drastic restriction of credits granted 
by commercial banks to speculators. Many 
high-priced shares lost 30 to 50 points. 

It is not yet clear what will be the out- 
come of this violent readjustment. Finan- 
cial experts in Germany generally consider 
that the sixteen-month-old Bourse boom 
has been finally brought to an end. 

Despite the fall on the Stock Exchange, 
trade conditions in Germany are reported 
as improving steadily. In _ particular, 
unemployed labor decreased further by 
113,000 during the second half of April, 
the decrease in the whole of April being 
22 per cent. 


RANCE.—New customs barriers which 

the French Government is proposing, 
while at Geneva the International confer- 
ence is trying to reduce trade barriers anu 
better conditions for the exchange of 
goods, have provoked a strong protest in a 
large section of the French press. This 
protest may have considerable influence 
toward modifying the proposed tariff 
schedule. , 

Exporters who fear reprisals, and ship- 
ping companies who depend on a large 
amount of overseas traffic for their main 
business, are leading the attack against 
the proposed measure. But the public also 
is interested. It has been calculated that 
the new. import duties will raise the cost 
of living in France 10 to 20 per cent., and 
the improvement in the value of the franc 
has already increased costs to a point 
where living is difficult upon normal wages. 


APAN.—Takahashi, former Prime 

Minister of Japan who has become 
Minister of Finance, granted an interview 
to an officer of the National City Bank 
now in Japan, and outlined the measures 
by which the government will ensure the 
restoration of normal conditions. 

According to Takahashi, the recent finan- 
cial crisis was entirely due to a temporary 
suspension of confidence among the public. 
The economic and financial structure of 
Japan, he says, is fundamentally sound, 
and that if confidence is once restored the 
business world will resume its normal 
course. 

He explained that the purpose of the re- 
adjustment plan is to protect depositors by 
replenishing the reserve funds of banks 
against continued withdrawal of deposits. 
The Bank of Japan will be authorized to 
make special advances to the banks for this 
purpose under the control of the Minister 
of Finance. Any loss to be incurred by the 
Bank of Japan through special advances is 
to be borne by the State up to the limit 
of 500,000,000 yen. 

“This measure,” Mr. Takahashi says, 
“will lead to a real consolidation and ad- 
justment of the financial and economic 
fabric of Japan.” 
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Electric 
Railway 


and 


Transportation 
Prize 
Contest 


~ZO) 
The Judges 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 


; Executive Secretary 
American Association of Advertising Agencivs 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager 
New York Times 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
J. C. McQUISTON 


Publicity Manager 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. J. McMANIS 


Assistant Manager of Publicity 
General Electric Company 


Schnectady, N. Y. 
B. C. FORBES 


President 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All of them are trained public relations men whose 
high standing assure a fair and impartial verdict. 


CRO 


Contest 
Now Open 
Closes August 10th 
in New York 


Award 
October 3rd 
A. E. R. A. Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio 





AERA 


A Public Relations Contest, open to all members 
of the American Electric Railway Association, to 
determine the progress made in the advancement 
of public relations within the industry during the 
past year is now being inaugurated by Forbes 
Magazine. This announcement is under the 
authority of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation and is made to familiarize member com- 
panies with the purpose and rules of the contest. 


The contest is open now and will close at mid- 
night on Wednesday, August 10th. All exhibits and 
material in connection with the contest must be 
in the hands of the judges by that date. The 
announcement of the winners will be made at the 
A. E. R. A. Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday, October 6th. 


All companies, regardless of size or whether 
they have participated in or been the winners of 
other prize contests having a public relations phase, 
may participate. 


Three awards will be made. The company hav- 
ing made the best public relations record during 
the past year will receive a certificate of award 
and also a handsome cup suitably engraved. 
Appropriately engraved certificates will be awarded 
to companies finishing second and third in the 
contest. 


The details of the contest are being carried out 
wholly by Forbes Magazine, and none of the 
judges is a member of the Association staff or 
executive committee. 


LW 


The following data should be submitted 
by each contestant: 


a. Plan of public relations work done. 


b. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 


c. Record of achievement as indicated 
by increased use of transportation 
facilities, increased appreciation of 
better transportation service and 
improved financial position of the 
company. 


d. Supplemental data indicating better 
relations between the company, the 
public, the municipal authorities and 
the employes. 


aN 


Address all material to A. E. R. A. Contest 
Editor, care of 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


If further information is 
required, write for details. 
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Herbert N. Casson, in his intro- 
duction, says: 


This book is, I believe, the first 
one of its kind for traveling sales- 
men. Scores of books have been 
written, in a general way, about 
salesmanship; but none has been 
written directly for the salesman 
on the road. 


The work of a traveling sales- 
man is entirely different from the 
work of any one else in the firm. 
The goodwill of the firm, as well 
as the profits, depend mainly up- 
on the skill of the traveling sales- 
man. 


In fact, the function of the 
traveling salesman has never yet 
been fully appreciated. He is 
usually treated as a mere carrier 
of samples, whereas he is no such 
thing. He is the business-getter 
and goodwill builder of the firm. 
He is a creator of new business 
and a conserver of what has al- 
ready been done. 


To know the goods is only the 
A. B.C. of a traveling salesman’s 
technique. He must know hu- 
man nature, too, and how to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


No one, I venture to Say, can 
be too wise or too competent for 
the position of traveling sales- 
man; and most of us who have 
been on the road have fallen far 
short of our possibilities. 


This book is offered, therefore, 
to all salesmanagers and travel- 
ing salesmen in the hope that it 
may enable them to sell more 
goods more easily and pleasantly. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” 
will be sent on ten days’ ap- 
proval. Use coupon to the right. 








For Traveling Salesmen 
Just Off the Press 


Tips For 


Traveling Salesmen 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Every salesman will find it will help him increase his sales. Every 


salesmanager will find it profitable to hand a copy to each salesman 
on his staff. 


“Tips for Traveling Salesmen” should take its place, in any busi- 
ness organization, alongside the sales manual and the persona: 
letters from the salesmanager to his staff. The tremendous re- 
sponse and quantity orders from many companies, on announce- 
ment before publication, indicate that alert salesmanagers have 
long been awaiting a book such as this for distribution to their 
salesmen. 


Send for the book. Turn to any page, at random. You will find 
a forceful inspiration that will make you want to go right out 
and close a sale. You will find practical pointers, best appreciated 
by the successful, veteran traveler, which any wide-awake sales- 
man can apply at once to increase his sales. Aside from the in- 
dividual problems which arise as a result of special trade condi- 
tions, salesmen have faced no situation not covered by this book. 
More—there is the economics of selling as it affects the salesman 
in his relations with his house; there are such fundamental ques- 
tions as time element in a sale—traveling schedules—costs of 


sales—sales quotas—and many other practical factors in profitable 
selling. 


“TIPS FOR TRAVELING SALESMEN?” is a truly re- 
markable book for every salesman to read—a book for 
the progressive salesmanager to hand to his salesmen. 


Sent on Approval Quantity Prices 


Salesmanagers who wish to order 
at once, or after examining an ap- 


proval copy, may be guided by the 
following schedule of prices: 


We will gladly send you a copy on 
approval. Read it for ten days. 
Then return it, at our expense, with- 


out further obligation to you if it Single copies eaetoarse $2.00 per copy 
does not meet with your needs. The be — settee eeees a per copy 
. . : | re per copy 
—— os only $2 each, for single SO Copies ............ 1.40 per copy 
copies, if you wish to keep it. 100 Copies ........... 1.25 per copy 
500 Copies ........... 1.10 per copy 


Use Coupon Below 1,000 Copies ......... 98 per copy 


Fill in—Tear off and Mail 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All Right! Send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’s book, “TIPS FOR 
TRAVELING SALESMEN.” I will either return this book to you, within 
ten days after I receive it, or I will remit $2.00 as payment in full. 


Re eee copies as soon as it is off the press, and we will remit 
on receipt of your bill, in accordance with your special quantity prices. 
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Outlook for 


Railroads 
By Samuzl O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


AILROAD results as a whole in the 

R early part of 1927 have been remark- 

ably similar to what they were last 

year. In the first quarter both total earn- 

ings and operating expenses were less than 

one per cent. larger than in the first quar- 

ter of 1926, and there was a slight gain 

in total net operating income, but a small 

decline in the average percentage earned 
on property investment. 


Car Loadings Increase 


Car loadings to the end of April were 
larger than last year. This was to have 
been expected’ before April 1, when the 
strike in the union coal mines began, 
because before that date the movement of 
coal was unprecedentedly large in antici- 
pation of the strike. It is significant, how- 
ever, that in two of the four weeks imme- 
diately following the beginning of the 
strike total car loadings were larger than 
last year. Five years ago the strike in the 
bituminous mines immediately reduced 
coal shipments two-thirds. This year it 
has caused thus far a reduction of only 
about 20 per cent., and increases in ship- 
ments of commodities of other kinds have 
about offset the decline in shipments of 
coal. In the country as a whole car load- 
ings indicate a general activity in business 
equal to that of last year. 


Earnings 
AILWAY figures reflect, however, 
changes in conditions in different 


parts of the country. In the first quar- 
ter of the year nine railways in Eastern 
territory made gains in net, while eleven 
had declines. In the Southern district 
one showed a gain, and seven declines. In 
the Southwest, seven roads reported gains 
and none a decline, while in the North- 
west seven showed declines and none a 
gain. In the Central West there were 
six increases and two decreases. In the 
country as a whole there were twenty- 
three large roads that made gains in net 
and twenty-seven that made declines. 


Adverse Factors 

The Northwestern lines have been ad- 
versely affected by the continuance of 
agricultural depression and a decline in 
lumber shipments, which constitute a very 
impertant part of their traffic. In the 
South, the railways are suffering a re- 
action because of the collapse of the Flor- 
ida boom and the decline in the price of 
cotton. In the Central East some rail- 
ways benefitted by the large coal ship- 
ments in anticipation of the strike, and 
are now suffering from the effects of the 
strike. In the Southwest the railways 
have been benefited by the large wheat 
crop of last year and by largely increased 
production of oil. 

The railways in the flooded district will 
temporarily have their results adversely 
affected. The influence that seems most 


likely, however, to hinder an increase or 
cause even a decrease in the net operating 
income of most roads is that of the ad- 
vances in wages which have been and 
may yet be made. 








Is Your Mon 
Invested To 


Plus Safety 


Will your principal be 


and after that will your income continue? 





Building during construc- 


tion, 


May, 1927. To be 
completed Oct. 


1st, 1927. 


Your profits continue after princip 
dends on common stock. A Bonus 


Security over 3 times your Investment. 
Over Five Times. 


Send Coupon For Details 


Frank H. Schilling 
1328 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


ey 
Yield 7% 


repaid to you in cash 


You get this and more by in- 
vesting in 10-year 7% Gold 
Notes of the 


Roosevelt Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh’s newest Hotel 


600 Rooms and Baths 


A_ $6,000,000 Investment 


Pittsburgh Bankers and people 
who know predict this will be 
a great success financially. 





Principal repaid by 


sinking 
fund at 105. 





al has been repaid through divi- 
of 2 shares with each $1000 Note. 


Interest should be Earned 
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Frank H. Schilling, 1328 Chestnut St., Phila.: 
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on Roosevelt Hotel Gold Notes. 
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book. Its author is one 
cessful business leaders. 


Price $2.50 : 


120 Fifth Avenue 





; Have You Read 
“ ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS” 


How to Run Any Business on a Big Business Basis 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 


This has proved to be the fastest selling business 


FORBES 


of America’s most suc- 


Postage Prepaid 


New York, N. Y. 
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You can now participate in the 
creation and operation of the largest 
residential development on Manhattan 
Island— TUDOR CITY —now rising 
just three blocks east of the Grand 
Central Station. 

The same terms are offered whether 
you have $100 or $100,000 to invest. 


The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


pays to you 6%, returns your money, and 
then without further cost gives you 50% 
of all profits distributed thereafter. 

Thousands of discriminating investors 
have invested millions of dollars in 
French buildings under this plan devel- 
oped during 16 years of successful ex- 
perience—and are now participating in 
the profits of operation. 


Mail the Coupon—Today 


This S$ 
copy o 
Estate 


cial Coupon will bring your. 
the 64-page book “The Real 
Investment of the Future,” 
giving full details of the 
FRENCH PLAN and the 
results already achieved. 






F.F. 
FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


1 

1 

| 

1 
350 Madison Ave., | 
New York City | 
] 

! 

| 

1 
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Please send me without obligation the 
64-page book “The Real Estate Invest- 
ment of the Future.” 
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P. D. Wagoner, president, General Of- 
fice Equipment Corporation, in an inter- 
view with Forses: 


“No man living to-day has ever seen 
greater prosperity 
or better balanced 
general business 
conditions than we 
have enjoyed for 
the past two years. 

“Labor and capital 
have a better under- 
standing of each 
other’s problems 
than theretofore, re- 
sulting in a mutual recognition of rights, 
making for personal and business prog- 
ress. 

“True, there has been a struggle be- 
tween unfavorable business activities and 
the favorable. The favorable should win 
and prosperity continue, one of the big 
reasons for this being a very important 
factor, namely, our supply of adequate 
credit to fulfil requirements. 

“Due consideration must be given to 
international conditions because herein 
lies one of our greatest business hazards. 
Nationally, business is somewhat spotted 
because of floods and other local dis- 
turbances. 


“The executive of to-day, and rightly 
so, recognizes the need for having daily 
the figure facts of his business activities 
in all departments. Such records are the 
guide-posts to the future. 

“To meet this need, thousands of rep- 
resentatives are serving the large as well 
as small business institutions, discussing 
confidentially and frankly problems which 
deal in both red and black figures. Their 
reports covering the nation’s area indicate 
a healthy fundamental condition and an 
optimistic outlook. 


“Let’s look ahead and go ahead with 
confidence.” 

















L. J. Belknap, president, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, inter- 
viewed by Forses, said: 


“Our business for the first quarter of 
1927 improved over 
the like period of 
the year passed, and 
for the most part 
business in general 
seems tu have ex- 
ceeded expectations 
as predicted in some 
quarters at the be- 
ginning of the year. 
For the second and 
third quarters of the year there is reason 
for optimism, in fact it is not unlikely 
that there will be a marked improvement 
in these periods over the first quarter. 
“The slump in building which had been 
ominously predicted at the beginning of 
the year and which had given some cause 
for reflection failed to materialize. Reports 
show a falling off of scarcely 10 per cent. 
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“Railroad earnings and carloadings have 
been most favorable and display a tend- 
ency which makes the future look prom- 
ising. 

“Employment at this time remains sat- 
isfactory, while commodity prices and the 
cost of living show some decrease, facts 
which augur well for the consuming 
power of the current market. 

“There is an indication of improvement 
in shipbuilding, which has been at a low 
ebb for some considerable time. This is 
an important industry from our stand- 
point. The Shipping Board will continue 
its Diesel engine conversion program and 
will more than likely request bids for 
quite a number of motorships. 

“For the ensuing months I see noth- 
ing that makes us feel anything but op- 
timistic.” 


R. J. Cromie, owner and publisher of 
the Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, B. C., 
interviewed by the Editor of Forses, on 
a recent visit to New York: 

“Yes, conditions 
are splendid in Can- 
ada, and we are 
buying lots of goods 
from the United 
States, but we can- 
not go on unless you 
people over here 
find some reciprocal 
basis upon which 
Canada can pay for 
those goods. 

“Last year Canada bought $687,746,000 
worth of American manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the only basis on which we were 
allowed to pay for those manufactured 
goods was with Canadian cash, or Cana- 
dian raw material. 

“There was a time on this Continent 
when a dollar’s worth of beads, or five 
dollars’ worth of blankets could have been 
traded to Indians for $100 worth of furs. 
That day has passed. 

“Most young Canadians I talk to seem 
to think that economic unity—not political 
unity—between the United States and 
Canada would be a wonderful thing for 
the two countries. It might not be a good 
thing for this little group or that little 
group, but it would be a good thing for 
the one hundred and thirty million people 
who have to work for a living in the 
United States and Canada. 

“During the past six years, the United 
States has put so many tariffs and em- 
bargoes on Canadian cattle, Canadian 
wheat, etc., etc., that we Canadian citizens 
cannot even skin and tan a Canadian fox 
or muskrat, and sell it to United States 
citizens without having to pay an almost 
prohibitive tariff 

“Canadians, in my opinion, have reached 
a point where, in our own protection, we 
must in the frankest and friendliest pos- 
sible way, say to American Business: and 
Public leaders, that Canada must enjoy 
with the United States either a reciprocity 
in trade, or a reciprocity in tariff—and we 
must say that, not one year hence, or five 
years hence, but right now.” 
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Cotton Higher 


on Flood News 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 
(ict under in the cotton mar- 


ket underwent a radical change 

with the breaking of levees along 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries in 
latter part of April and: subsequent flood- 
ing of large areas of cotton land. 

The floods and frequent rains over the 
states bordering on the Mississippi Val- 
ley, coupled with a cold, late Spring, 
created uncertainty over the next crop 
unusually early in the season and brought 
on a wave of buying which lifted values 
1% cents a pound before the upward move- 
ment received even a temporary check. 

The advance was sustained later by 
drougth in the western third of Texas, 
unseasonably low temperatures and lack 
of sufficient rainfall over large portions of 
the Eastern states. 

Speculation would undoubtedly have car- 
ried the advance much farther had it not 
been for the attitude of the consuming 
trade which appears to be obsessed by the 
idea that the surplus from the 1926 crop 
will be large enough to prevent high prices 
even should the crop turn out to be a 
comparatively small one. 


Predicts Short Crops 
PERSONALLY believe, however, that 
we are in for several years of 

short crops, shrinking surplus and rising 
prices and that bearish views will prove 
costly in the end to any spinner or specu- 
lator who adheres to them. 

Figures compiles by representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the first week in May estimated the 
cotton lands then under water in Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana at 1,824,000 
acres and the cotton produced on this land 
last year at 967,000 bales. In addition to 
this, large areas of cotton lands in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee 
were inundated and the flooded sections 
of Louisiana were subsequently doubled. 

The probabilities are that at least two 
and a half million acres of land, which 
are usually planted in cotton, were inun- 
dated. Production of this land last year 
was about one and a half million bales. 

Waters in the upper river sections had 
receded enough by the middle of May to 
allow planting of cotton. Unfortunately, 
however, another rise in the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers has been predicted for 
the latter part of May or early June. 
This is apt to act as a deterrent to ex- 
tensive planting, except in sections able to 
rebuild their levees, and much of these 
sections will not be planted this season. 


Effect of Floods 
HE general impression is that dam- 
age from the floods will be con- 
fined to the lands inundated and that even 
these lands have yet time to make from a 
half to two-thirds of a crop. Such a yield 
is possible, but, unfortunately, flood years 
have always been wet years for the entire 
territory extending from [astern Okla- 


, homa and Northeast Texas to the Georgia 


line. 
Past records show that the states of the 
Mississippi Valley have produced short 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Coming Stock Dividends 


Allied Chemical American Smelting 
Atchison Sloss-Sheffield 
Louisville & Nashville Western Union 
Union Carbide Standard Oil of N. J. 


These leading issues are in line for substantial stock dividends. 


How many of them do you own? From how many will you 
benefit ? 


An investment in Collateral Trustee shares of New England 
Investment Trust, Inc. will enable you to profit from stock 
dividends on any or all of the above stocks— in fact from regu- 
lar and extra dividends on all the eighty leading stocks which 
underlie Collateral Trustee shares. 


In 20 months Collateral Trustee shares advanced 27%. 


Every investor should at least be informed 
regarding this safe, profitable investment. 


Write for Circular F M-7 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
Free from Inheritance Tax Except in State of Residence 





















































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of market 
opportunities. 


They enable the larger in- 
vestor to diversify his hold- 
ings, thereby increasing 
margin of safety. 


Our new booklet which ex- 
plains the many advantages 
offered by Odd Lot Trad- 
ing furnished on request. 


_ Ask for F. 291 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 

















Changing 
Conditions 


make it desirable to keep 
in close touch with cur- 
rent market trends and 
developments. 


For a concise view of 
the investment situation, 
send for copy of our 
current 


Market Letter 


We have a special de- 
partment for executing 
Odd Lot (less than 100 
share) orders. 


As for Market 
Letter J-12 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Various Symptoms Suggest Need for Caution—B usiness 
Prosperity Discounted—No Reason for Major Bear Trend 


By Edward L. Barnes 





situation grows with its breadth and 

height. The experienced trader 
probably more than the new arrival is 
awed by the high level of prices and knowl- 
edge that stocks have been advancing for 
several years with only brief intermissions. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to find 
justification in the money or credit situa- 
tion for a confident bearish position. 

Technically, the market at this writing, 
appears to be in rather vulnerable shape 
because of the marked increase in brok- 
ers’ borrowings, indicating that more stock 
is now being carried on margin, presumably 
by speculators who are unable or unwilling 
to purchase outright and who could be 
frightened or forced into selling by the 
appearance of any general decline. Also, 
the sharp, spectacular run-ups in certain 
of the closely held, easily manipulated 
stocks looks as though it might be for the 
purpose of hiding distribution in other 
directions. 

Certain it is that many issues which 
have looked strong on the surface, have 
really not acted well. A great many 
stocks have consistently run into a supply 
of selling when approaching old highs, and 
as they have lacked the power to push 
up through those resistance points, the con- 
clusion is forced that rallies have been 
for the purpose of providing better selling 
levels on which to feed out stock. At 
least all such shares as have been acting 
in this manner should be avoided for the 
time being. It is still a very selective 
market, and no hard and “fast rule can 
apply to over five hundred active issues 
fluctuating in response to different trade 
factors. 

The country is richer, it is producing 
and transporting more goods than ever 
before, labor is actively employed, public 
buying power is high though not evenly 
distributed; freight car loadings, which 
have been a very reliable index thus far, 
continue of bullish import, and money 
rates are as favorable as ever. The close 


T HE complexity of the stock market 


question is: “Has our remarkable pros- 
perity been discounted?” Without directly 
answering the question, it is certain that 
the country’s prosperity has been in exis- 
tence long enough and -has been sufficiently 
well advertised to have had ample recogni- 
tion in speculative markets. 

Of course, business and profits may get 
better before they’ get worse, but this is 
rather thin ice on which to skate, because 
there is evidence of some recession in key 
industries such as steel and new construc- 
tion. At the same time, average dividend 
yields are now very small and even low 
interest rates are not as effectively bullish 
as formerly. A dilatory policy with re- 
spect to buying the main body of stocks is 
in order, at least until such time as either 
a substantial reaction, say ten points in the 
averages, shall occur or more positive evi- 
dence of business expansion is disclosed. 

There is at present no basis on which 
to forecast a major market decline, and 
barring no decided change in trade and 
money market fundamentals we do not look 
for anything worse than a so-called trad- 
ing reaction of which there have been 
many in the last few years—some extend- 
ing as much as twenty average points. 

The aggregate volume of business mov- 
ing throughout the county is still tre- 
mendous and far greater than many had 
dared hope for at the start of the year. 
Corporation profits show no _ decided 
change from 1926, with the exception of 
the utilities, where new records are being 
established. A few railroads are also ex- 
ceeding 1926 revenues. The automobile or 
truck company which is increasing profits 
is the exception. 

Some stocks have been in a bear move- 
ment so far this year, and will perhaps 
be in a safe buying position for the pull 
when other shares are in process of dis- 
tribution. This very mixed market con- 
dition will endure throughout the year, 
but with the general level refusing to go 
forward as consistently and easily as it 
has in the last six months. 
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‘Your Mail Box 
and 
Our Offices 


Thousands of investors 
are buying bonds every 
year without ever seeing a 






bond salesman. It is a 
simple process and prefer- 
red by many as the ideal 
investment method. 
It is described in our booklet, 
“Buying Bonds by Mail” 
which we will gladly send on request. 


Ask for AF-2450 


AC.ALLYN“> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 
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Reducing Oil 
Production 


Costs 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petrolewn News 


HE necessity for lowering crude oil 

| production costs is more of an 

economic problem than it is a ques- 

tion of efficient operations. Field work is 

generally carried on with reasonable re- 

gard for economical expenditures ; physical 

waste is negligible; and conditions apply- 

ing in the individual case must govern 
equipment phases of development. 

It is not argued that all field prcper- 
ties are operated at a maximum of ef- 
ficiency, but mechanical economies may 
often prove short-sighted, especially when 
new areas are being drilled up. The sav- 
ing of a few hundred dollars, based on 
purely mechanical premises, may be at the 
expense of competitive production results 
affecting quantities of oil recovery worth 
many times the amount of expenditure 
involved. 

When leasehold requirements force 
drilling then it is important to get a well 
on production as far ahead of competi- 
tive operations as possible. Because of 
the drainage character of oil accumula- 
tions after they have been tapped with a 
well, it is more often than not a desirable 
thing for the operating company to get 
all the crude out of the ground that it 
can before offsets can be completed. 





Competitive Drilling a Factor 
Were it possible to control competitive 
drilling, however, the necessity for the 
foregoing would be cut down to a min- 
imum. Fields controlled in their entirety 
by single companies, or by a few operat- 
ing interests with conservative field 
policies, are in the position of working 
little harm in periods of industrial de- 
pression. It is possible to approximate 
such conditions by wildcat blocks . of 
acreage being handled through sales of 
percentages instead of in the present 
manner of selling checkerboard “protec- 
tion,” which last mentioned plan calls for 
rapid and intensive development once a 
discovery has been made. Under the per- 
centage plan an operating committee rep- 
resenting all owners in the block would 
develop a property as a community in- 
terest. 
Average Cost $1.50 a Barrel 
As now handled in the industry, the cost 
of crude production will average about 
$1.50 a barrel throughout the country. 
This cost is divided about one-third be- 
tween investment and carrying costs of 
leases, under the head of capital invest- 
ment; about one-third for general adminis- 
ration; and about one third for lifting, or 
bare recovery, costs. 
Smaller capital investments brought 
about by refusal to pay excessive bonuses 
for “protection” inside promoted drilling 
blocks would prove a first step in reduc- 
tion costs. The effect would be cumula- 
tive from time to time, especially if “pro- 
tection” were to be worked out under the 
percentage system, which would not only 
serve to cut down original costs but would 
result in economic efficiencies under actual 
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“You Must Have Spent 


Years on Shorthand” 
“No; I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


ER employer laughed aloud. “Six 
H weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker. 

No one could learn shorthand in six 
weeks. You have been with us about a 
month and you are by far the most com- 
petent secretary I ever had. Surely you 
don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten 
months or a year or more and still they 
make a great many errors.” 


“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires months 
of hard study and practice, and even when 
it is mastered it is difficult to read. But 
Speedwriting is very easy. I——” 

“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 


For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her notebook. 


“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
It’s in simple A. B. C.’s!” 


“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it so 
quickly. Any one can learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few easy rules. There 
are no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ 
you use is a letter you already know—one 
that you hand needs no special training to 
make.” 


“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever heard of. I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a dozen other places. You 
can write it rapidly, too!’ 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting 
in his own home, took court testimony at the 
1ate of 106 words a minute after only 15 hours 
of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature 
on Speedwriting? I really believe I'll take it 
up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his 
stenographers were Speedwriters! 

=? 


—l The NATURAL SHORTHAND ° 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the 
drudgery of the old-fashioned methods of learn- 
ing and writing shorthand by this marvelous 
new system, which may be written with a pen- 
cil or on a typewriter; can be learned in a 
third the time needed to master any other sys- 
tem; is more accurate, and can be written with 
amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon to-night. It will bring you 
an illustrated book full of examples and stories 
of successful Speedwriters all over the world. 
No matter what your need for shorthand ma 
be—you can fill that need better with Speed- 
writing. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave., Dept. 1967, New York City 


Also offices at 
1415 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster, London, England 


Brizr EnciisH Systems, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., 
Dept. 1967, New York City. 


I do want to know more about Speedwriting. 
You may send me the free book without obli- 
gation on my part. 
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After | 
Your Day’s Work | 


how do you find the 
time and inclination to 
turn your mind to 
thoughts of your invest- 
ments — price changes, 
yields, earnings, business 
changes, market trends 
and the dozen and one 
other factors that are 
constantly working to 
undermine your invest- 
ments? 


Some men find it a great 
strain but others have 
found a way out from 
under such worries. 
Briefly, they are clients 
of Moody’s Service. 


Your load can be light- 
ened, too, and we'll 
gladly tell you how. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


85 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 











EVERY INVESTOR 


whose holdings total 
$25,000 or raore 


Should Read 


DIVERSIFICATION 


and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how 
the basic principles 
used by Trustees in 
administering large 
funds can be used 
by the private in- 
vestor. 


Send for Booklet ND-2 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St.. New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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San Francisco 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Buffalo 
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By Joseph D. Goodman 


E desire to call the attention of 

readers to several stocks which ap- 
pear to have a good future. In our opinion, 
they have sufficient merit to warrant “av- 
eraging” with confidence, in case a reac- 
tionary market develops. 


Union Pacific 


S a railroad property, Union is one 
of the best maintained in the coun- 
try, and its operating ratio is very low. 
Its income from investments is about $7.50 
a share on its own stock. On its opera- 
tion as a railroad, it earns $9 to $10. 
It is the writer’s belief that the stock is 
discounting an increase in the dividend 
from $10 to $12, in which case it ought 
to be worth more than $200. It is a 
good stock to have in one’s strong box. 


New York Dock Preferred 


6 ears concern operates the largest 
warehouse and pier system in the 
United States, owning almost the entire 
frontage on the East River, from Brooklyn 
bridge to below the Erie basin, a distance 
of 2% miles. The company has outstand- 
ing $12,550,000 bonds, $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred and $7,000,000 common stock. Both 
stocks share equally in any distribution 
of assets and the preferred shares equally 
in dividends with the common after the 
latter has received $5. Based on the New 
York City assessment, there is a property 
value for the preferred stock of more than 
$100 per share. However, private apprais- 
ments of the property make such value 
nearer $200. Since the acquisition of 
Dock by the Benenson (real estate) in- 
terests, notable progress has been made 
in renovating the properties and changing 
the warehouses into factory buildings, and 
according to the income statement for the 
first three months of the current year, 
earnings on the common may exceed $6 
per share. The preferred looks like a 
good long-pull buy because of its asset 
value, yield of 6.7 per cent, and possibility 
of a dividend increase a few years hence. 


Bayuk Cigars 


HIS stock was first called to the at- 

tention of readers of Forses early 
last Summer, when it was selling at $45. 
The sales and profits of the company have 
grown steadily. During the last seven 
years, an amount equal to $53 per share 
was put back in the property, no dividends 
having been paid. The company has a new 
factory in Philadelphia, which has cut 
down considerably the cost of production. 
This was reflected in the earnings for the 
first quarter, of $2.75 on the stock, of 
which only 77,000 shares are outstanding. 
Officials of the company believe earnings 
for this year will equal at least $12 per 
share. As the increase in earnings is not 
considered a flash in the pan, it is not 
difficult to visualize a large appreciation 
in the price of the stock. We do not 
know of many stocks of this calibre, hav- 
ing earnings of $12 per share, selling as 
low as $68, Bayuk’s present price. 


Hudson Motors 
HERE has been a sensational 


re- 
covery in the sales of the Hudson- 
Essex cars ever since they were displayed 


at the automobile shows. The Essex is 
getting some of the business which for- 
merly went to Ford and Dodge, and the 
Hudson is making inroads among cars 
selling in the $1,500 class. The new 
models have struck the public’s fancy, as 
the sales in April, 37,000 cars, clearly indi- 
cate. It is estimated that earnings for the 
second quarter will be $4.50 per share, and 
that $14 or more may be earned for the 
full year. On any setback in the market, 
this stock ought to be worth buying. It is 
well to note that in the break last Feb- 
ruary and late April, the bears could make 
no headway in their efforts to depress the 
stock. If the above estimate of earnings 
should be realized, the stock may seli 
above $100 before the year is over. 

American Chicle Prior Preferred 
remap each of the last three years, 

this company has earned about $35 
for each share of preferred stock. There 
are but 35,781 shares outstanding, preceded 
by $1,423,000 bonds. Working capital on 
December 31, 1926, amounted to $3,521,000, 
or about $100 per share for the preferred. 
The company’s products are big sellers and 
include Chiclets, Adams Pepsin, Black 
Jack, and Beeman’s. The stock appears 
to be a bargain at its present price, $95, 
where it yields 7.4 per cent. Moreover, 
recent reports indicate that the company 
is contemplating the ultimate redemption 
of the stock at $110. 

Cushman 

ae concern operates a chain of bak- 

ery stores, principally in and around 
New York City, where it has been in 
business for many years and is well and 
favorably known. There are 100,000 
shares of common stock outstanding, on 
which dividends of $4 cash and 3 per cent. 
in stock are being paid annually. Earn- 
ings have increased year after year and 
for the first quarter of this year amounted 
to $3.01 per share. The stock has acted 
well in the market, quickly recovering from 
all dips. If earnings continue to increase, 
as one may reasonably expect, the stock 
has a fine future. 

Other Attractive Stocks 
WE* are also favorably inclined to- 
ward Norfolk & Western, because 

of its $25 a share earnings; Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific, because of pos- 
sibilities of dividend increases; Equitable 
Office Building preferred, because of its 
convertible feature; Loew’s, which we 
have frequently mentioned before; Rock 
Island, which we believe will be on a $7 
basis in another year; International Har- 
vester, which earns $20 per share, and 
has working capital of $170,000,000, this 
amount exceeding the par value of the 
combined common and preferred stock 
outstanding ; and Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric $ per cent. preferred, which has ex- 
cellent investment quality and yields 6.3 
per cent. 
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A. Van Bomel, vice-president, has 
e -been elected president of the Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., succeeding I. A. Van 
Bomel, who was made chairman. 
William E. Mitchell was elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Georgia Power Company. 


T. M. Schumacher, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Western Pacific 
Railroad, has been elected chairman of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 
William H. Williams, chairman of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, succeeds Mr. 
Schumacher as chairman of the executive 
committee of the D. & R. G. W. 


Eugene Meyer, chairman of the War 
Finance Corporation, has been appointed 
head of the Farm 
Loan Board. The 
resignations of Rob- 
ert A. Cooper and 
Edward E. Jones as 
members of the 
Board, have been ac- 
cepted. 

Clarence M. Wool- 
ley, chairman of the 
American Radiator 
Company, was elect- 

Eugene Meyer ed a director of the 
General Electric Company. 


A. S. Philips, formerly vice-president 
and chairman of the board, has been elected 
president of the Philips-Jones Corporation, 
following the resignation of Max Philips. 

James T. Bryan has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the 
Rubber Exchange of New York. 


Bp theme W. MORROW, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, and Victor M. 
Cutter, president of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, were elected directors of the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company. 


Edgar H. Betts, formerly vice-president, 
was elected president of Cluett, Peabody & 
Company, Inc., succeeding George Alfred 
Cluett, who was named chairman. 

L. E. Pierson, chairman of the American 
Exchange-Irving Trust Company, was 
elected president of 
the Chamber of 
Commerce of the 
United States, and E. 
B. Parker, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, was 
chosen to fill the 
newly created posi- 
tion of chairman of 
the board. A. J. 
Brosseau was elected 
vice-president to suc- 

L. E. Pierson ceed Mr. Pierson. 

Albert L. Salt, president of the Graybar 
Electric Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the United States Safe Deposit 
Company. 

C. F. Messinger was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Stearns Conveyor Con:pany, 
following the purchase of that company by 
the Chain Belt Company. 

Saul G. Bron has been elected executive 
chairman of the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion. 

A. W. Erickson was elected a director of 
the Duz Company, Inc. 
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WHEN duPONT WAS 
400 POINTS LOWER! 





“But, Mr. McNeel, don’t you think I ought to sell my duPont 
now that I have already doubled my money?” 


“Decidedly not! When I recommended duPont I said it 
was a stock which if paid for and locked up might be expected 
to be worth a great deal some day. duPont is the sort of stock 
about which those who sell it are likely to say in after years, 
‘If I had only held my stock.’ ”’ 


“But don’t you think it will react and that I can buy it back 
cheaper?” 


“It would be no surprise at all to see a considerable tech- 
nical reaction in duPont, but I do not believe it has discounted 
its possibilities. The trouble with selling a stock like duPont 
which has great ultimate possibilities is that if it is sold and even 
if it does react, it is seldom repurchased.”’ 


“Well, at what price do you advise me to sell it?” 


“Do not ever sell duPont. Even its present price will 
eventually look low for it. duPont is the sort of stock of which 
everyone should have a little to lock up in his box and never 


to sell.” 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months 
No 209 $80 $10.87 $3.27, 3 m 
No 2,178 78 - eee 
100 260 166 re 
25 2,474 = 41 are 
No 600 140 6.67° 3.08, 6 m 
No 770 96 sn 
100 on i 
100 450 138 | Se 
100 10,788 118 11.00 3.00, 3 m 
100 400 139 fe 
50 3,000 a a ane 
25 2,000 34 rai 
No 600 27 > ere 
100 2,324 228 2342 #7" 
100 676 245 2408 9" 
100 500 187 5 ae 
100 200 241 a 
100 1,520 140 eae PP 
100 1,802 168 7.48 2.10, 3 m 
No 770 64 ll 
No 510 101 fh ere 
No 252 31 le 
No 600 41 ae? Gwerwees 
No 977 48 a a ae 
25 2,000 36 te ic he uc 
100 333 100 1.61 3.41, 3 m 
No 1,123 40 ee RE 
100 1,190 181 meee! ese 0; 
100 1,158 100 | Se ne 
No 344 42 3.83 . 1.32, 3m 
as 4,392 ov cree * ety 
No 2,705 11 5.08 1.46, 3 m 
No 100 10 8.25 2.05, 3m 
100 342 108 7.60 4.63, 3 
No 3,000 54 | Aer 
No 1,641 16 Re ae elise cert 
No 4.320 94 RN See 
No 506 60 | eae 
No 1,760 12 oe.” Sosasuh. 
25 2,530 30 Rn 
100 550 147 i 
No 500 Nil ee ae 
10 1,000 32 meee? 8d 6) ee, 
No 310 87 eee!) TU Pe 
100 425 177 ee) ae 
50 1,690 131 ,, —aner-s 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 0.03, 3m 
No 2,662 66 13.98 5.36, 3 m 
No 1626 2 145 + ....... 
No 604 18 aks os Nil, 3 m 
100 1,125 156 le 
No 571 108 RP PE 
No 4,500 10 4.09 0.96, 3 m 
No 100 73 ee ee 
No 730 40 | LE 
100 200 141 Pee. a 
No 7,211 45 6.15 1.34. 3 
No 8,700 56 =: 19.36 5.80, 3 m 
No 325 24 11.61 2.08, 3m 
No 600 55 4.83” 3.03 
No 602 25 re ek: 
100 651 — te | ..o 
100 ae 15 Oa... 
100 125 127 5.28 1.62, 3 m 
100. 400 1005 4s ws 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 2.52, 3' th 
100 1,285 152 1206 |... 
100 350 86 a 
No 580 47 6.52 1.63, 3 m 
No 681 18 SE bees. cee 
100 1,000 193 ee ee Pe 
25 1,673 36 EGR ety 
No 500 145 2.15 0.82, 3 m 
No 4,474 56 RP as 
10 3,679 15 MS er 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year en 
June 30. Year ended July 3 
ber 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
13 months. 


ded January 31. (c) Year ended Februar y 28, 
G) Year ended August 31, (k) Y 


(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Section One 

(See page 72 for Second Section) 

Div. 

Rate 

Air Reduction .......... $6a 
Allied Chemical ......... 6 
Allis Chalmers .......... 6 
American Can .......... x 
Amer. Car & Fadry....... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ....... 8 
Amer. Smelt & Refin..... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refin....... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. :....... 9 
Amer. Woolen .......... - 
Anaconda Copper ....... 3 


Armour & Co. (Ill) “A”... 
Assoc. Dry Goods ei 
Atch., Topeka & S. Fe... 7 
Atlantic Coast Line 0 
Atlantic Refining ........ 


Baldwin Locomotive ..... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 
Brook-Manhattan Trans... 
Brook. Union Gas ....... 
Brown Shoe 


California Packing ....... 
California Petroleum . ne 
Central Leather pfd....... 
Cerro de Pasco ......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd... 
Childs Compenr ........ 
mee Coemer .........,-. 
Chrysler Corp. 
On rr aaaeeE 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.. a 
Columbia Gas & Elec... = 
Congoleum-Nairn ...... 
Consol. Gas of N. Y... , 
Continental Can ......... 
Continental Motors ....__ 
Corn Prods. Refining .... 
Crucible Steel ......... |" 
Cuba Cane ae 
Cuban Amer. weear ..... 


Davison Chemical ....... ut 
Delaware & Hudson .... 9 
Del., Lack. & West....._. 7a 
odge Bros. “A”...... “5 
Du pont de Nemours .... 8 


Elec. Power & Light.... 
Elec. Refrigeration 
Erie, R. R. 


Famous Players 
Fleischmann Co. 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas ........__ 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors ........__ 
Gen. Railway Signal .... 
Gimbel Bros. ........._." 
Goodrich, B. F. ......_” 
Goodyear oe, 6... 
Great Northern pfd. 
Gulf States Steel...../ 77" 


Hudson & Manhat....... 
Hudson Motor ........__ 


Illinois Central .......... 
Interboro Rapid Tr....... 
Int. Business Machines... 
Int. Combustion Eng..... 
Int. Harvester ........_) 
International Nickel 
International Paper 
Kennecott Copper 
Kresge, S. S. 
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car ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(n) Year end 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


147- 22; ’20-’26 
149- 34; ’20-’26 
97- 27; ’20-’26 
63- 39; 
116- 91; ’25-’26 
145- 65; ’23-’26 
152- 29; ’21-'26 
96- 36; ’21-’26 
151- 96; ’21-’26 
166- 19; ’20-’26 
67- 28; ’20-’26 
28- 13; ’25-’26 
61- 37; ’25-’26 
172- 76; ’21-’26 
268- 77; ’21-’26 
154- 78; ’22-’26 
168- 62; ’19-’26 
110- 30; ’21-’26 
97- 37; ’20-’26 
78- 9; 
100- 56; ’24-’26 
157- 33; °16-’26 
124- 45; ’24-’26 
75- 66; 
38- 17; ’23-’26 
109- 28; 
74- 23; ’20-’26 
179- 46; ’21-’26 
55- 7; ’21-’26 
75- 32; ’24-26 
39- 8; ’20-’26 
55- 28; ’25-’26 
178- 83; ’24-’26 
54- 20; ’21-’26 
91- 33; ’24-’26 
67- 12; ’23-’26 
146- 57; ’20-’26 
94- 43; ’23-’26 
16- 5; ’22-’26 
52- 31; '24-’26 
278- 48; '16-’26 
60- 5; ’20-’26 
39- 11; ’21-’26 
81- 20; ’20-’26 
184- 90; ’21-’26 
154- 93; ’21-~26 
49- 21; ’25-'26 
360-105; ’22-’26 
40- 17; ’25-’26 
91- 33; 
42- 10; ’23-’26 
128- 40; ’20-’26 
58- 32; ’25-’26 
184- 58; ’23-’26 
37- 7; ’20-’26 
94- 23; ’20-’26 
96- 79; 
226- 55; ’24-'26 
94- 60; ’25-’26 
83- 38; ’22-’26 


1926 


23-26 


1926 
’20-’26 


1926 


1926 


. 20-26 
; '23-26 
; °21-’26 
; ’20-’26 


42- 20; 524-'26 
140- 20; ’22-’26 
127- 77; ’23-’26 
39- 9; 


°22-'26 

1926 
; ’22-’26 
; ’20-'26 
; ’20-’26 
; 20-26 


64- 14; ’20-’26 
82- 42; 1926 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended 
ed October 31. 


Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices 


164 -134% 
14634-131 
11034- 88 
5034- 4354 
107%4- 99% 
11534-10534 
15314-13256 
9134- 79 
1723%-149% 
3334- 18% 
4914. 45 


15%- 8% 


44%- 3014 
18634-16134 
205 -174% 
117%-107 
206 -143% 
124 -106% 

56%4- 433% 

70%- 64 
10934- 805% 

35%4- 30% 
126 - 90 

70 - 60% 

32%- 21% 
72 - 54 

63%4- 59 
18214-15134 

26%4- 185% 

595%- 485% 

3914- 34% 

4634- 38% 
11554- 9934 

9234- 425% 

967%- 827% 

223%- 17% 
10934- 94 

73%4- 58%, 

1334- 11% 

6254- 467% 
9634- 77 

1034- 8 

2814- 223% 

32%4- 26% 
21534-1713 
173 -140% 
271%4- 175% 
2537%-168 
2136- 16% 
3714- 22% 
5634- 391% 
11434-10514 
57%- 46% 
8854- 6834 
7434- 34 
9634- 7234 
100%4- 81 
198-1453, 
120%4- 821% 
4934- 3734 
5834- 42% 
11354- 98% 
9134- 795% 
64° - 515% 

65%- 40% 
887%- 483 
13034-121% 
52%- 41 

8934- 533% 
64 - 43% 
1721%4-135% 

6054- 38% 

60%- 465% 
6634- 60 

55 - 45% 





157% 
142% 
108 
47% 
104% 


in com. stk. (v) 
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Columbia Gas 
& Electric 


Corporation 


5% Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due May 1, 1952 


Price 100 and interest 


To Yield 5% 


Circular on request 


Richardson, 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway 
Telephone Rector 5660 


BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 


New York 


Important Bank Changes 









































Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


Members 


New York 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
“Sicago Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


N. Y¥. Produce Exchange 


Nev v 
Rub: 


‘leans Board of Trade 
xchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. ¥. Curb Market Ass’n. 


STOCKS” 


COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 


F RANK H. FAYANT, vice-president 

of Lord & Thomas & Logan, Inc., has 
been elected a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Harriman National Bank, 
New York. 


Howard Davis, business manager of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and _ vice- 
president of the New York Tribune, Inc., 
has been elected a director of the Seward 
National Bank of New York. 

Harry M. DeMott, president of the 
Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn, has been 
elected second vice-president and member 
of the executive committee of the Greater 
New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn. He 
succeeds William K. Cleverly, who was 
promoted to first vice-president. 

William E. Cable, Jr., cashier, has been 
elected vice-president and controller of 
the Hanover National Bank of New 
York. 

M. B. Wellborn, Governor of the At- 
lanta Federal Reserve Bank, has announced 
his purpose of retiring at the end of the 
current year. 

George U. Harris, of Harris, Win- 
throp & Company, has been elected to the 
board of the Liberty National Bank of 
New York. 





Cotton Higher on Flood News 
(Continued from page 65) 


crops in every flood year since the advent 
of weevil. Insects of all kinds are plentiful 
and destructive in these states after the 
high waters subside. 

Floods appear in the Mississippi Valley 
at almost regular periods ranging from 
four to eight years.. Occassionally we 
have two flood years in succession When- 
ever the period between the floods is short 
we generally have one wet year and one 
dry year and when the interval is long 
two wet years and two dry years are 
experienced, with the intervening years 
showing increasing or decreasing precipi- 
tation. 

Drought in Texas 


HE great plains of Northwest 

Texas were experiencing a _ severe 
drought as this was written, with every 
prospect of a big cut in acreage, instead 
of a large increase, as was generally ex- 
pected. 

Practically all of last season’s gain 
of 1,500,000 bales was contributed by 
Texas. If that state drops back to even 
its normal production, it is possible for 
the entire crop to shrink to around 14,000,- 
000 bales. 

It might prove foolish to -predict such 
an outcome this early in the season, but 
such a yield is entirely within the range 
of possibility if past records are a fair 
criterion. 

A crop of that size would prove a com- 
paratively small one with consumption 
running around 16,000,000 bales, exclusive 
of linters, even with a carry-over of 7,000,- 
000 as is now expected, and would un- 
doubtedly bring well over twenty cents 
a pound. 

Such possibilities as I have outlined 
above are likely to become more evident 
as the season lengthens and should en- 
hance values sharply during periods of 
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Are 


Oil Stocks 
A Buy—Yet? 


Last February, at the same time 
many were bullish on oils, the 
American Securities cautioned 
against any loading up with oil 
stocks. Now, though the generai 
market is up, oils are down 11 
points. 


But—oil stocks have béen acting 
better the last few days. What - 
does this mean—are they being ac- 
cumulated for a broad advance? 
or is this a mere technical rally, 
to be followed by still lower prices? 


Another special report on oils, rat- 
ing 34 leading stocks and giving 
specific recommendations, has re- 
cently been prepared for our 
clients. It should prove valuable, 
like our report last February was. 
Few extra copies available free. 


Simply ask for 
“Special Report on Oils” 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 





unfavorable weather. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
(See Page 70 for First Section) 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 «1,211 $102 $827... Lehigh Valley ........... $3.50  106- 40; ’21-'26  126%4- 9934 121% 2.8 
so Ws 6 6 _......... Liggett & Myers “B”.... 4a 103- 49; ’24-26 103%4- 8656 104 3.8 
No 1,061 35 6.02? $3.66 7m Loew’s, Inc. ............ 2 48- 10; ’21-’26 63%- 46% 57 3.5 
100 or. 2! a Loose-Wiles Biscuit ..... 8 178- 30; 20-26 193 -150 192 41 
100 «1,169 164 «1660... Louisville & Nashville.... 7 155- 35; ’21-’26 14114-12834 139% 5.0 
No 713 68 ~=—(9.86 Yet, “=> 6 242- 25; °20-’26 118. - 88% 112% 5.3 
No 350, 629.20 13,20" oe 4, fmabene 5 131- 54; 2226  1813%4-124 179 27 
No 2,317 39 6.06 1.32, 3m Mariand Oil ............ 4 63- 12; 21-26  58%- 36 38% 10.3 
No 1357 4 59 ........ Mid-Continent Pet. ...... 3 62- 22; '20-'26  39%-29 31 97 
No 808 118 ME” ~secshess Missouri-Kan-Texas .....  .. 47- 7; ’21-'26 0%- 31% 46% .. 
100 828 125 6.10 1.17, 3m Missouri Pacific ......... ‘ 45- 8; ’22-’26 62 - 37% 55 x 
No 1,141 30 625 ........ Mantenenry Waed «.... 4 84- 12: '22-'26 70 - 60% 67 589 
eee Ae LAB, 3 ee, Bator ......-5--- 4 71-52; 1926 73%- 60% 62% 64 
25 2005 426.32 1.62, 3m National Biscuit .......-- 6a  —-102- 38; '23-'26 138 - 9434 130% 4.5 
No 1100 25 614 1.23, 3m Nat Cash Register “A”.. 3 54- 37; 1926  45%- 39% 435% 67 
100 120 29 . aor National Bellas Hess .... .. 85- 15; ’20-’26 4414- 38 38%4—i 
100 207 303 35.33 woe, National Lead .......... 8 181- 63; '20-'26 200 -160 199 40 
100 3,833 150) 14.52... New York Central ...... 7 148- 64; ’21-'26 1515-13714 14734 4.7 
100 303. 261 20.11... N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 11 205- 67; '23-'26 208 -186 221 49 
100 1,571 106 5.24 0.12, 3m NY, N. H. & Hart..... .. 48- 9; '21-'26  585%- 415% 48% .. 
100 1,380 180 25.71 ~~ ........ Norfolk & Western ...... 8 171- 88; ’21-°26 184%-156 180 4.4 
10 4,078 822 3.94 o.oo, North American ........ 10r 75- 18; ’23-’26 50%- 45% 48 10.0 
1000 2,480 175 847 oe. Northern Pacific ........ 5 Q1- 48; '21-26  91%- 78 87% 5.7 
2 740 37 6.30 1.34, 3m Owens Bottle ........++- 3u 91- 24; °20-'26  84%- 75% 79% 88 
25 2,300 22 ~~ 2.45 0.82, 3 m : Renee 2 34- 18; ’23-’26 37%4- 31 7 643 
Soe Be. Be 1M, 6m Ries ae 240 49-10: '22°26  37%4- 33% 35% 69 
a. i i. re Pan-Amer. Pete “B”..... 6 96- 34: °21-'26 6634-56 614. «9.9 
sO 10,000 BF 678. Pennsylvania R. R. ...... 3.50  _57- 32; '21"26  _62%4- 56% 61% 61 
= SM MF CC=—"ek cess Pere Marquette ......... 6 122- 36; '23-'26 12634-1144 124% 4.8 
50 + a a eee eee Philadelphia Company .. 4 91- 31; ’22-'26 110 - 85% 105% 3.8 
No 330 Nil 1.42 Nil, 3m Pierce-Arrow. ........--- - 83- 6; ’20-'26 23%- 12% 15% .. 
1000302 MIS 870". Pittsburgh & W. Va..... 6 135- 21; °20-'26 148 -122 124 48 
100 124 237-0 Nil lw. a eee Pressed Steel Car ....... sa 114- 39; ’20-’26 70 -36% 62% .. 
No 3,577 21 2.06  ........ Public Service of N. J... 2 34- 31; 1926 3914- 32 -— £4 
tae i 120°) =«684. 6m Riieee Commeny ..... 8 200- 88; ’20-'26  18934-172% 198 42 
No 1,155 12 3.55 Nil, 3m Radio Corp. .......-s.00: 7 78- 26; '24-'26 563%4- 41% 46% .. 
50 1,400 83) 11.24 eee Reading ASABE Sa 101- 52; '22°26 117%-94 44514 43 
No 1,252 65 3.16  ........ Remington Rand, Inc..... 1.60  46%4-373% 1926 46%- 37% 4, 39 
100 300. 221 = 11.05 2.02, 3m Republic Iron & Steel.... 4 125- 40; ’20-’26 75%- 56% 65 —Si«6 1 
10000 «305 145 14.17 . Louis-San Fran....... 8a 104-15; °20-'26 11634-10034 4143, 69 
100 a re St L.-Southwestern ..... of 74- 11; ’20-’26 785%- 61 7544 at 
100 370, WS 471 eee Seaboard Air Line....... ie 54- 2; 20-26  41%- 28% 39° “" 
a”. ee. a * - are Sears, Roebuck .......... 2.50 58- 44; 1926 5634- 51 54% 48 
10 O87 220 217k eee ee. Simms Petroleum ........ 1.50 29- 6; '23-'26 223%4- 16 16% 9.0 
Me 4500 SP S53 lows seacs Sinclair Consol. Oil ..... ph 40- 15; ’20-'26 22%- 16% 175% 
100 me mS 160 ._l........ Sloss-Sheffield Steel ..... 6 144- 42; '20°26  134%4-123%4 127° 47 
100 S724 154 1042 lw ee eee Southern Pacific ........ 6 112- 67; ’21-’26 115%4-106% 442 5.3 
100 - I ae? Berries Southern Railway ........ 7 131- 17; ’21-’26 127-119 125 5.6 
a ir er ree Standard Gas & Elec..... 3.50 69-31; '24-26 587%- 54 586.0 
Sl oe. reer Standard Oil of Cal...... 2 135- 51; '21"26  60%- 50% 55 36 
cS . ae Standard Oil of N.J.....  1.50a _ 48- 31; '22-'26 = 413- 35% ©3744 4.0 
No 600 42 8.42 1.77, 3m Stewart-Warner ........ 6 125- 21; ’20-’26 68%- 544 6 10.0 
No 1,875 50 6.67 1.70, 3m Studebaker Corp. ........ 5 66- 30; '24-’26 57 - 49% 53% 94 
a” a fo errr Texas Corporation ...... 3 58- 29; '21-’26 58 - 45 47%, 6.4 
No 2,540 6 3.70 1.12, 3m Texas Gulf Sulphur ..... 4 53- 39; 1926 65%4- 49 62% 64 
Se: i Sar eee Timken Roller Bearing... 5a 86- 28; '22-26 9534- 78 9314 5.3 
100 660 ee | ree Tobacco Products ....... 7 117- 45; ’20-’26 1103%- 93% 99 7.0 
— 400 38 . arco Underwood Typewriter .. 4 65- 36; ’23-’26 60%- 45 56% 7.0 - 
No 2,660 65 9.08 2.00, 3m Union Carbide & Carbon. 6 101- 78; 1926 12234-9834 318% 50 
25. 3,789 43 3.12 0.68, 3m Union Oil of Cal......... 2 58- 35; '24-'26 56%- 395% 435% 4.6 
Oe 22S 18S) (1GES lk cee WIRNOR BRCMRS oo cc cccccees 10 168-110; ’20-'26 177%4-159% 17514 5,7 
No 2500 74 7.80 = ..ccces. United Fruit ............ 4 126- 99; 1926 132%4-113% 13144 3.0 
100 ' = Rae U. S. Cast Iron Pipe..... 10 250- 10; '20-'26  24134-202  939° 41 
100 i a: Saereres U. S. Indus. Alcohol.... 5 98- 35; '20-'26 89 - 69 76% 65 
No 666 54 8.13° 5.46, 9m U. S. Realty & Improve.. 4 185- 41; ’21-’26 665%- 54 57 7.0 
100 810 174 1054 ........ | oer weerey = 144- 22; ’20-'26 67%- 51% six |. 
100 7,116 171 10.80 eT a & i * eeepeeeee 7 161- 70; '20-'26 — 1723%4-153% 170% 41 
100 SS a’ Se Wabash Railway ........ es 52- 6; ’20-’26 753%4- 40% 66% .. 
100 ee * reese Western Pacific ......... * 40- 12; ’20-'26 39%- 25% 27y, 
100 998 182 15.25 3.24, 3m Western Union .......... 8 158- 76; '21-26  164%4-144% 161° 49 
50 793 at wee ..onensces Westinghouse Air Brake.. 8a 46- 76; ’23-’26 159%4-133%4 159 5.1 
50 2,290 73 5.95* 2.31, 4m Westinghouse Electric .. a 80- 38; ’21-'26 765%- 674% 74 5.4 
50 FS a: eee White Motors ........... 4 105- 29; '20-’'26 5834- 45% 4714-5 
5 2,527 20 0.25 0.81, 3 m Willys-Overland ........ a 35- 4; ’20-26 2434- 1914 20% : 
<< = ws) Sees Woolworth, F. W. ...... 5 222- 72; '24-'26 14434-1173, 14144, 3.5 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Y ded Apri 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Yedr ended September 30. (mn) Year ended Getober’ 31. Year 2= ded 
ow = Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk “ty) 
months. \ 
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A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


$30,000,000 


Empire Oil and Refining Company 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 544% Gold Bonds, Series of 1927 
To mature April 1, 1942 


‘Price 96 and interest, yielding over 5.90% 


To be dated April 1, 1927. Interest payable April 1 and October 1 at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Chicago, and at 
the agency of the Company in New York, without deduction for any Federal income tax now or hereafter deductible 
at the source, not in excess of 2% per annum. Coupon bonds in interchangeable denominations of $1,000, $500 an 

$100, registerable as to principal and interchangeable with fully registered bonds of $1,000 and multiples and red bi 


Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 


A sinking fund sufficient to retire annually $1,200,000 of bonds will be provided, operating quar- 
terl — Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., beginning October 1, 1927, which it is calculated will retire 


58% of the 





nds of the Series of 1927 before maturity. The Company will have the right to anticipate 


its sinking fund obligation or to surrender bonds in satisfaction thereof. 


A letter from Mr. Henry L. Doherty, President of the Company, has been summarized by him as follows: 


The Company: Empire Oil and Refining 
Company will acquire, directly or through 
subsidiaries, substantially all the oil proper- 
ties formerly owned by Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company (Delaware) and its subsidiaries, ex- 
cept Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Com- 
pany. The business is a complete unit in the 
oil industry, including the four essentials— 
production, transportation, refining and mar- 
keting. 

Thepropertiesincludeover 3,2000il wells, the 
gross production of which, during the first quar- 
ter of 1927, averaged 30,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily. Four refineries with a daily capacity of 
approximately 20,000 barrels of crude oil are 
located at Ponca City, Okmulgee and Cush- 
ing, Oklahoma, ana Gainesville, Texas. Fifteen 
absorption and compression gasoline plants 
are operated, the daily production of which 
was approximately 70,000 gallons of high 
grade gasoline during the first quarter of 1927. 
Transportation of crude oil is provided through 
a subsidiary owning over 850 miles of oil pipe- 
lines, connecting various producing wells 
owned and also wells of others with the above- 
mentioned refineries. Approximately 2,300 
tank cars are operated under lease from 
affiliated companies. Over 500 tank and gaso- 
line servicé stations, located in 12 states, are 
owned and distribute petroleum products. 


Security: These First Mortgage and Collat- 
eral Trust Gold Bonds will, in the opinion of 
counsel, be sec-ired (subject only to purchase 
money and existing liens, if any, on hereafter 
acquired property) by a direct first mortgage 
on all the fixed properties of Empire Oil and 
Refining Company to be apy owned and 
hereafter acquired, and by a first lien upon 
all stocks of subsidiaries to be presently 
owned and hereafter acquired by Empire Oil 
and Refining Company. The Indenture will 
contain special provisions, designed to facili- 
tate the conduct of the business, for the re- 
lease and dispositionof leasehold properties for 


such consideration, if any, as the Company 
may determine. The Indenture will contain 
provisions restricting the issuance of addi- 
tional bonds. 


Earnings: The consolidated net earnings of 
the properties and subsidiaries to be presently 
owned, after all deductions except interest, 
reserves for depreciation and depletion and 
Federal income taxes, for the two years ended 
November 30, 1926, as certified by indepen- 
dent auditors, average $12,049,526 annually. 
The Company reports such earnings for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1927, as 
$13,125,175. The annual interest require- 
ments on these bonds will be $1,650,0v0. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
Company, as of November 30, 1926, adjusted 
to give effect to this financing and other changes 
agreed to be made, as certified by independent 
auditors, shows current assets of $18,118,958, 
as compared with current liabilities of $1,463,- 
951. The Company reports the corresponding 
figures as of March 31, 1927, as current assets 
off 15,601,521 and current liabilities of $2,600,- 
$31 an amount approximately equal to the 
change in net current assets having been ex- 
pended for construction. 


Ownership: All the common stock of the Com- 
pany, except directors’ qualifying shares, will 
be owned by Empire Gas and Fuel Company, 
the largest subsidiary of Cities Service 
Company. The latter company has over 
120,000 holders of its outstanding stocks 
and is one of the most important holding com- 
panies in this country for public utility and 
— corporations. Its outstanding stocks 

ve a total indicated market value, based on 
current quotations, in excess of $250,000,000. 


Management: The Management of Empire 
Oil and Refining Company is supervised (un- 
der the direction and control of the Board of 
Directors of the Company) by Henry L. 
Doherty & Company. 


A circular more fully descriptive of these Bonds will be sent upon request 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


Haligarten & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons Spencer Trask & Co. Cassatt & Co. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


W.C. Langley &Co. 


Hill, Joiner & Co., Inc. 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


Federal Securities Corporation | Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


These bonds are offered f delivery when, ax and If lowed and scorpted by us and eubtect to approval of counsel. Delivery ls expected to 

These bonds pout May 25, 1927 inthe form of (1) interim certificates, Dayment in cash, qeued Unesnet to mh Odeon domnes 

(2) at the option of the purchases, it receipts, agains’ the deposit woo eae as omeaet of ony of the follow! issues proposed to 

be retired, viz.: Empire ee oy Ay pe = Hea dae 19ST; Che duet 1 and Kansas-Oklahoma 
928. 

Y bo e028 aco ePet described above, and (b) cash equal Lo the eall price of Ube old bond deposited w 


terim 
less the of the new with accrued to the same date. All statements herein are official or are based on inf 
tion date teaue price of. and while we do not guarantee’ them, we, ourselves, have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 









Vow Vork. May 11. 1977 
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: Attractive Preferred 
to Yield Over 6 Per Cent. 
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Stocks 


A Diversified Group of Well Protected Shares—Convertible Chain Store Security 
With Promising Prospects—Participating Features of General Outdoor 


HE accompanying table lists eight 
preferred stocks which yield 6 per 
cent. or more, arranged in order 

from highest to lowest, based on the mar- 
ket equity of securities junior to the pre- 
ferred. The market value of junior se- 
curities is one convenient, but not con- 
clusive measure as to the relative invest- 
ment position of senior obligations. The 
greater the value placed on a common 
stock the more likely it is that the pre- 
ferred stock is deserving of a high rating. 
A high degree of safety and a 6 per 
cent. yield are becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult combinations to find following a pro- 
longed era of cheap money .and advancing 
prices. The stocks described here will in- 
terest income builders not only because the 
return on the investment is well up to the 
maximum possible under present market 
conditions, but because of the strong sta- 
tistical exhibit made by most of these 
shares. All save’ two of the companies 
earned their preferred dividends from four 
to eight times over last year, and pay 
regular dividends on their common stocks. 


A High Grade Convertible Preferred 


© pas of the most interesting invest- 
ment stocks returning 6 per cent. is 
McCrory Stores Corporation convertible 
preferred. Its attractions are enhanced 
by the fact that it is convertible 
share for share into Class “B” common 
at any time. Very few of the prosperous 
chain store systems have any convertible 
securities and inasmuch as it is the char- 
acteristic of chain store companies to in- 
crease sales and earnings year after year 
without interruption, the advantage of 
holding a convertible stock in a company 
of this kind is obvious. 

The preferred is redeemable at 110, or 
10 points above the current market, and 


Advertising “A” Stock 


By Norman Bruce 











Well Protected Preferred Stocks 
Earned per Mkt. Value 
Approx. Share in of junior Price Range 
Preferred Stock Price. Yield 1926 securities 1927 to date 
Schulte Retail Stores .... 120 67% $67.98 $56,000,000 120 116% 
Bklyn-Man. Transit ...... 87 68 23.04 50,800,000 88 855% 
Amer. Steel Foundries .. 113 6.3 53.66 39,700,000 115 113 
MeCrory Stores ......... 100 6.0 47.82 32,000,000 101 97 
Gen’l. Outdoor Adv. “A”.. 55 7.3 23.97 25,700,000 58% 654% 
Engineers Public Service. 104 6.7 17.44 19,500,000 104% 93% 
Federal Lt. & Traction .. 98 6.1 41.51 17,200,000 9914 91% 
St. Louis So’western...... 83 60 11.20 11,500,000 - 8&8 76% 

















while it is possible that the issue might 
be called before the conversion feature 
lifts its market value very far, there could 
at least be a ten point move in the stock. 
In any event the $6 dividend looks very 
safe. It will probably be earned more than 
eight times over this year. In other words, 
in two years’ time the net earnings of 
the corporation will amount to nearly the 
entire par amount of preferred outstand- 
ing, there being only 50,000 shares, of 
$100 par value. The stock has apparently 
been overlooked in the present cheap mon- 
ey market and deserves to sell up around 
its call price. The common would have to 
advance some 30 points before influencing 
the price of the preferred, but in view of 
the record of the company to date it is only 
a question of time before the common 
appreciates in value. 

McCrory Stores operates about 200 stores 
and its sales and profits last year reached 
a new high record, rounding out a long 
period of practically uninterrupted growth. 
The fact that the common yields but little 
more than 2 per cent. denotes the high 
esteem investors have of the property. 
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American Steel Foundries 


HERE are 87,130 shares of American 

Steel Foundries preferred, of $100 par 
value. It is entitled to 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative dividends and is callable at 110. It 
is quoted at 112 to return 6.3 per cent. 
and doubtless would sell higher but for 
the relatively low call price. It is not 
advisable to pay much more than the call 
price for this stock as the company’s strong 
treasury position would enable it to retire 
the preferred. There have been rumors 
from time to time that such action might 
be taken. 

This stock has first claim on profits, 
there being no bonds, and it is followed 
by over 900,000 shares of common stock 
on which regular dividends are being paid. 
Net quick assets at the close of 1926 were 
twice the par amount of outstanding pre- 
‘ferred, which is a fine showing. In each 
of the last five years preferred dividends 
have been earned anywhere from six to 
eleven times over. Dividends are paid 
quarterly, on or about the end of March, 
June, September and December. 

American Steel Foundries, including sub- 
sidiaries, is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of car wheels in the country and is 
also an important manufacturer of steel 
castings and miscellaneous equipment for 
railroads. Its business has been compara- 
tively stable and earnings this year are 
running at about the same rate as in 
1926 when $53.66 a share was earned on 
the preferred. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


T. LOUIS Southwestern, if pending 
applications before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission are approved, will 
be united with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and Kansas City Southern, forming a sys- 
tem of nearly 6,000 miles serving the 
Southwestern territory. Such a consoli- 
dation would improve the investment status 
of the preferred stock, but as an individual 
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road, the “Cotton Belt” is earning its 
preferred dividend more than twice over 
and is making good headway. A large 
block of the preferred is now held by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. The preferred 
has equal voting power with the common, 
and as there is more preferred than com- 
mon outstanding, it is an important issue 
from the standpoint of consolidation deals 
or control buying. 

Dividends are non-cumulative at the 
rate of $5 a year. While the preferred 
dividend has not been paid periodically for 
any great length of time, development of 
the property has apparently reached a stage 
where payments can be made regularly. 
Nothing is being paid on the common 
stock, but earnings would support a mod- 
erate dividend. Payment of common divi- 
dends, of which there have been rumors, 
would doubtless enhance the investment 
rating of the preferred. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 


Te yield of 6.8 per cent. offered by 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit is rather 
dificult to account for except that the 
property is a traction which arouses prej- 
udices in the minds of many investors. The 
company is making a splendid showing 
on a 5-cent fare and is earning its pre- 
ferred dividend approximately four times 
over. Revenues have registered a con- 
sistent forward trend for a number of 
years, or ever since reorganization of the 
old Brooklyn Rapid Transit to which this 
company is successor. The present pre- 
ferred stock was given in exchange for 
certain bonds and notes of the former 
company. Though the preferred is pre- 
ceded by a large funded debt, the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit 6’s, are selling 
slightly above par and it would seem as 
though this preferred issue should sell 
on nearly as low a yield basis as the bonds. 
The preferred issue is a moderate one— 
249,468 shares—and the margin of safety 
for the $6 dividend is nearly as good as 
for the bonds which return slightly less 
than 6 per cent. 

The stock is a $6 cumulative issue, with- 
out par value, and is followed by com- 
mon representing a market equity junior 
to the preferred of over $50,000,000. Reg- 
ular dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon. Monthly earnings statements are is- 
sued so that it is possible to keep close 
watch on their trend. This is always a 
decided advantage. Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit carried over 892,000,000 passen- 
gers in its last fiscal year. It operates a 
number of surface lines and all the ele- 
vated lines of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as well as a system of subways in 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and Queens. Ren- 
dering an indispensable transportation 
service in New York City, the future of 
the property would seem to be assured. 
That the management thinks well of its 
preferred stock as an investment is sug- 
gested by the fact that a block of the 
stock was sold to employees. 


General Outdoor Advertising 


HE Class “A” stock of General Out- 

door Advertising Company gives the 
exceptionally high return of more than 7 
per cent. and ought to be able to sell at 
least up to the level at which it will be 
callable, namely, $60 a share. This stock 
is preceded by only a small issue of bonds, 





$1,354,037, and a small issue of 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock. There are 


Progressive 
Management 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


THE 14 major subsidiaries of this 

large company are under the engi- 
neering and management direction of an 
organization of experienced specialists, 


long possessing a national reputation for 
far-sighted ability. 


The management-engineering organiza- 
tion is owned by Standard Gas and 
Electric Company, thus assuring the 
permanence of competent and progres- 
sive management. 


Conservative financial direction has not 
prevented this great utility system from 
pioneering many innovations and 
developments of extreme value to the 
public. Complete publicity; customer 
ownership; superpower plants; wide- 
spread extensions; rural electrification; 
reasonable rates; enlightened public 
relations policies—all have been 
characteristics of such management. 


Today with 260,000 investors; nearly 
114 million customers; 144 power plants 
with 114 million H.P. installed capacity; 
operated companies serve over 1,200 
communities in 19 States. 


J], Investment in Standard Gas and Electrie | 
d= =s specialized, experienced 
Send for new 32 ne, illustrated booklet » BJ-3; x Fl 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investment Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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( 7 HE First thing that a printer or advertising man 


THE progressive printer is natu- 
rally on the lookout for new 


tomers. The K. V. P. Company is 
form of suggestions and layouts 
for those presses. Each piece is 


designed for a certain type of busi- 
ness. That they are hitting the 










Refusing to look the 
naked truth in the face is 
what might be termed 
false modesty. 
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If Christopher Colum- 
is cus- bus had refused to investi- 
gate we might never have 
in the been discovered. 


Those who have in- 
work vestigated, those who 
have tried it and proved 
it, do not hesitate to say 
that K.V.P Bond is the 
recep- best all-round print paper 
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Kalamazoo, 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Michigan. 
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Please send me without charge or obligation copy of 


Investors Guide and current list Greenebaum offerings. Inve stment Company 
1 


In the investment field, safety and prog 
ress are especially dependent upon prac- 
tical knowledge of past events and their 
causes. . Under the management of the 
same family for nearly three-quarters of 
a century, the House of Greenebaum is 
guided by an exceptionally rich fund of 
experience, used constantly for the pro- 
tection and profit of its patrons. More- 
over, as the Oldest Real Estate Bond 
House, founded in 1855, this institution 
will continue to specialize exclusively in 
first mortgage investments, the kind that 
have established an unequalled record for 
safety toinvestors during the past 72 years. 


~--— Mail This Cspon-----=--—- 


Geeenebaum Sons Investment Company 


LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
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Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor's Guide will lead you to 
complete investment satisfaction and 
service, wherever you live. Write 
today. Use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 


Oldest Real Estate Bond House 


FOUNDED 1855 —CHICAGO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


H Affiliated _ Greenebaum Sons Securities 


‘orporation, New York 
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125,000 shares of the Class “A” stock ang 
it is entitled to $4 annual cumulative diyj- 
dends, and it participates share for share 
with the common, after the junior stock 
has received $2, its current dividend rate 
Thus any increase in the common dividend 
would now be advantageous to the Clas; 
“A” which participates to the extent of 
$2 with the common. In other words, th, 
Class “A” can receive as high as $6 a 
share in any one year if earnings warrant. 

In 1926 General Outdoor Advertising re- 
ported net income of $3,169,114, equal to 
$23.97 a share on the “A” stock after al- 
lowing for preferred dividends. The $4 
dividend requirements of the “A” stock 
were earned nearly six times over. In 
view of this margin of safety, the size and 
stability of the company and its business, 
the high yield on the stock offers a real 
opportunity for those buying securities for 
income purposes. 

The company is too well known to re- 
quire description as it is the largest out- 
door display advertising company in the 
country and its signboards are familiar 
sights. They have also been the object of 
criticism and in some localities efforts 
have been made to have them removed. 
However, it appears that the company’s 
poster and sign locations are too numerous 
and diversified to be seriously restricted, 
and the upward trend of earnings certainly 
affords reason for confidence in its senior 
stocks. . 


Schulte Retail Stores 


S CHULTE RETAIL STORES, oper- 
ating the second largest chain of retail 
tobacco stores and enjoying rapid growth, 
has a small issue of preferred stock, 94,- 
250 shares, entitled to $8 cumulative divi- 
dends and callable at 120. Selling at its 
call price, the stock is not likely to go 
much higher, but the return on the in- 
vestment is 6.7 per cent. or higher than 
on other industrial preferred stocks which 
do not look as well fortified. 

In each of the last two years preferred 
dividends were earned approximately eight 
times. Net quick assets at the close of 
last year were nearly as large as the par 
amount of outstanding preferred. Regular 
dividends of $3.50 a share are being paid 
on the common, which has a market value 
of more than $56,000,000. 

Last year’s sales and profits were the best 
in the history of the company, and so far 
this year sales are understood to be regis- 
tering good gains. This is a business 
which seems particularly favored for con- 
tinuous growth and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a recession in business which 
would jeopardize the preferred dividend. 
Over 300 cigar stores are operated in 
various parts of the country. They are 
strategically located in centers of large 
population. Extreme price range of the 
stock since issuance has been between 105: 
and 120. 


Engineers Public Service Company 


NGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE 

is a utility holding company of com- 
paratively recent origin and is one of the: 
smaller concerns of its type, but having an 
experienced management. While the pre- 
ferred stock is perhaps not as thoroughly 
“seasoned” as some investors would desire,. 
it offers reasonable safety and a good yield. 
At the close of last year there were 305,- 
018 shares outstanding, entitled to $7 cumu-- 


(Continued on page 81) 
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News of the Motor World 


Car Sales Increase—Three Graham Brothers Back in | 
Field—New Chevrolet Model | 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive New. 


cS ENERAL business conditions in the 
automotive industry in Detroit con- 
tinue favorable, with marked increases in 
sales reported all along the Row, as the 
result of warmer weather. Freight ship- 
ments out of the territory are larger than 
last year, with inbound shipments well up 
—an indication that manufacturers gen- 
erally are stocking for continued produc- 
tion. Employment is still much below last 
year’s figures, but output is higher, if any- 
thing. 


HE most important change in the 

automotive picture is that caused by 
the acquisition of control of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company by the three 
brothers Graham—Joseph B., Robert C. 
and Ray A. They have bought out the 
Jewett holdings in the company and the 
Jewetts will retire from the field, in which 
they are among the oldest of the execu- 
tives. 

The three Grahams became prominent in 
the industry almost immediately upon their 
entrance into it in 1916. They were mak- 
ing bottles on a large scale in Evansville, 
Ind., previous to that time, and that year 
they began the manufacture of a conver- 
sion unit suited to mounting on a truck 
chassis. Their sales were general, with 
iargest volume to Ford Motor Company 
and to Dodge Brothers, Inc. In 1921, the 
three entered into an agreement with 
Dodge that their entire output should be 
marketed through the Dodge dealer organi- 
zation. In the five years that this arrange- 
ment continued, the Grahams became the 
largest exclusive manufacturers of motor 
trucks and they were active operating 
heads of Dodge Brothers. 

In 1925, Ray Graham was general man- 
ager at Dodge, Robert was vice-president 
in charge of sales and Joseph was vice- 
president in charge of production. Sale to 
Dillon, Read was made in 1926 and the 
Graham brothers finally formed an invest- 
ment company, through which the recent 
purchase of Paige-Detroit stock was made. 
In the present set-up, Joseph B. Graham 
will be president of Paige, Robert C. Gra- 
ham will be vice-president in charge of 
sales. Ray Graham, it is understood, will 
devote most of his time to the Graham 
investment interests. 

The Grahams have also acquired the 
plant of the Wayne Body Company at 
Wayne, Mich., once occupied by Harroun 
Motors, and will remodel and man it for 
the manufacture of Paige bodies. There 
will be a thousand men working here by 
September 1, according to present plans. 

Under a new and aggressive manage- 
ment, and with considerable additional 
capital for expansion of manufacturing 
and sales facilities, Paige seems fairly cer- 
tain to be assured of a more prominent 
place in the industry. 


C HEVROLET has brought out the 
eighth car in its present line, an 
Imperial Landau, priced at $780, F. O. B. 


Flint. The car is an especially good-look- 
ing job, with satin-black Duco body and 
red stripes. The body is by Fisher, with 
special hardware, and the color scheme and 


taupe mohair upholstery add to its dis- , 


tinctive appearance. It has the unusually 
complete equipment and accessories of the 
new Chevrolet line and forms an important 
addition to the “de luxe” jobs mounted on 
a light six-cylinder chassis. 

With a line of eight passenger cars, 
Chevrolet also makes a half-ton and a one- 
ton truck. The factories are working on a 
heavy production schedule. 


| peg Manufacturing Company has a 
$1,500,000 addition to its Mack Ave- 
nue (Detroit) plant, scheduled for com- 
pletion June 30. There will be a five- 
story main building, 90 x 800, a one-story 
structure, 90 x 800, another that is 750 x 
190 and a large power house. The wrecked 
plant on Harper Avenue will not be re- 
built. Damage here -has finally been set 
at $1,000,000, with twenty lives lost as the 
result of explosion and fire. 


A S a result of the Briggs disaster, new 
regulations have gone into effect re- 
specting the use of pyroxylin finishes in 
the industry. Sparking of the air-guns 
was shown to be the cause of the explosion 
and provisions are now in effect that all 
metal work that is being finished with any 
pyroxylin product must be grounded, as 
well as the air-gun set-up, for the protec- 
tion of life and property. 


ALES of the Continental Motors Cor- 

poration for April, the latest month 
reported, were thirty-four per cent. in 
excess of April, 1926, giving Continental 
the largest month in more than a quarter- 
century of operation. 


E MMET P. GRAY has bought the 
capital stock of the Gray-Hawley 
Manufacturing Company and the style of 
the corporation has been changed to Emmet 
P. Gray Company. A new building is 
being erected on the old site, for the 
manufacture of automobile accessories 
bearing the Gray name. 


S ALE of the property of the Auto Body 
Company at Lansing, Mich., has been 
set for June 2. Under specifications of 
the Central Trust Company, receiver, the 
property will not be offered in parcels. 


T HE Murray Corporation of America 
has “come back” and reports unfilled 
orders on hand amounting to $12,500,000. 
Among the customers are Marmon, Dodge, 
Jordan, Lincoln, Hupp, Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, Chrysler and Chandler. 


J OHN A. NICHOLS, JR., president of 

Falcon Motors, reports that production 
has been stepped up to close to 100 units a 
day. This is about double the production 
estimated by the company as being neces- 
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Half the World 
Rolls on 


Stewart-Warner 
Products 


Stewart-Warner produces over 
100 million casters annually 
ranging from one-inch wheel 
casters for babies’ cribs to the 
18-inch wheel size for large in- 
dustrial trucks. 


The complete line embraces 
over 10,000 different types, 
sizes and finishes. Stewart- 
Warner supplies 70% of all 
casters used in this country, 
and probably half of the entire 
world’s production. 


Stewart-Warner Products 
reach every home in the United 
States. 


SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 











sary by the end of May. 














17 years of growth 
behind Cities Service 
common stock 


Tue 17th Annual Report of 
Cities Service Company shows 
that in 1926 net earnings were 
the largest in its history. Since 
the first of this year earnings 
have shown still further in- 
creases. 


You can share in the success of 
this $660,000,000 public serv- 
ice organization by investing in 
its Common stock. At the 
present price it gives you a net 
yield of about 814% on your 
money. 


Clip and mail 
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| Please send me copy of your Annual | 
Report and full information about 

| Cities Service common stock. | 
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Is There a Hotel 
or Apartment 

House Need in 
Your Town? 


That need can be answered! 
Follow the same sound financ- 
ing plan that has been so suc- 
cessfully employed in more than 
150 other communities, large and | 
small; follow the Hockenbury 
plan! 





More efficient, more expedient 
—and at a lower cost! 


The FINANCIALIST, a jour- 
nal of community hotel finance, 
may help you with your prob- 
lem. Your name on our com- 
plimentary list, “E-6,” brings it 
without obligation. 


The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM, 


| 

| 
Inc. | 
HARRISBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 


more than 


3277 MILLIONS | 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to. fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquartes while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 2:23: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 


Southwest 
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Hot News at Hot Springs 


“Nema” Meeting May 28 to June 3, Is Scheduled to Make 
Much History, Not Merely for Electrical 
Industry, But for All of Us 


trical Manufacturers’ Association, 
in session at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
as this issue of Fores appears. 

It will be a notable session. It requires 
no gift of prophecy to say that. A good 
deal of American jhistory will be made 
between May 28 and June 3 inclusive, even 
though no laws are passed, no proclama- 
tions issued and nothing remotely suggest- 
ing political action will be undertaken. 

This will be, not a law-making but a 
fact-finding Congress. 


er INGS to the National Elec- 


Governed by Fact 


Human life has always been governed 
by fact, but not until the age of modern 
science did human life become aware of 
this. We still carry our opinions into our 
political congresses, and we try our best 
to act upon them; but whatever action 
results is likely to be disappointing. If the 
action happens to be in accordance with 
the facts, all well and good: but if not, the 
facts have a way of sticking around and 
doing most of the subsequent governing 
just the same. 

In our industrial congresses, the opin- 
ions even of the great seem to figure less 
and less. Delegates and representatives 
no longer ask “What do you think?” The 
question on everybody’s lips is “What have 
you found out?” Six months sessions, 
therefore, seem totally unnecessary. Dif- 
ferences of opinion might lead to no end 
of argument and war. But there are no 
quarrels between facts. “Nema” knows 
this; so Nema, in all probability, will at- 
tempt no legislation. Nema has ignored 
theories and gone out for the facts. When 
the facts are known, there is no doubt 
that all concerned will act upon them. 

All branches of the electrical industry 
will be represented at the meeting. It 
will be the first meeting in which the elec- 
trical supply industry, manufacturers of 
power machinery and apparatus and the 
radio group have all come together to 
work out their separate and common prob- 
lems. Big concerns like the General Elec- 
tric will be represented in all three groups, 
but hundreds of competitors in all three 
lines will also be fully represented. What 
they decide to do as a result of this meet- 
ing will not only affect the prosperity of 
the electrical industry but will vitally 
affect practically everybody in the United 
States. For we are living in the Elec- 
tric Age: and in the Electric Age things 
must be decided, not according to tradi- 
tional theories, but according to what can 
be found out. 


Instalment Selling 


Instalment selling, for instance. Every 
concern in the industry was quizzed in 
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preparation for this meeting, as to the 
exact way in which instalment selling is 
working out. No one was asked to give 
away trade secrets. The reports, in fact, 
were all unsigned and unidentified: never- 
theless, they were vouched for in each case 
by the executive concerned, with the result 
that each member of the industry may 
now know all that every other member 
knows as to how dangerous or how ad- 
vantageous this practice may be. 

The terms and cash discounts offered 
by concerns from which the members pur- 
chase basic materials have been tabulated 
in a similar way: also the practices em- 
ployed in the taking of orders from cus- 
tomers, the forms of the order and con- 
tract blank, the conditions under which 
cancellations are permitted and the esti- 
mated losses due to cancellation. Statistics 
have likewise been gathered in regard to 
labor conditions, wage scale, open or closed 
shop policy and the contentment or un- 
rest among employees. No part of the 
program is given over to pleas for this 
or that policy. Nema, apparently, is out 
only for facts, confident that the facts 
when completely analyzed will reveal the 
best policy to be pursued. There are no 
parties in electricity, no groups whose in- 
terests are inherently antagonistic to the 
interests of other groups, and no tradi- 
tions that are held more sacred than the 
humblest fact which the humblest dele- 
gate may be able to contribute. 


Radio Problems 


Perhaps the public will be most inter- 
ested in the policies which the radio divi- 
sion will find it possible to work out. As 
radio is becoming a greater and greater 
factor in American life, the question of 
what can be done with it is becoming 
more and more disturbing; and it is a 
question which utterly defies political so- 
lution. For the first time in our his- 
tory, we have come upon a means of 
thought transference which, by its very 
nature cannot be free for everybody to 
use; and how the radio shall be used, who 
shall say what sort of ideas may be broad- 
cast upon it, or whether it shall not be 
employed to express ideals but confined 
strictly to the purveying of non-intellec- 
tual entertainment—that is only one of a 
hundred questions pressing for solution. 
No one expects this problem to be solved 
at Hot Springs. But an interesting con- 
tribution is looked for when G. F. Mc- 
Clellan, vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, speaks upon “The 
Value of Broadcasting to the Public.” 

Another problem of possibly greater so- 
cial significance will be brought before the 
convention by Dr. E. A- White of the 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
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$60,000,000 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 5% Bonds 


To be dated May 1, 1927 (Closed Issue) To mature May 1, 1957 


To be authorized and issued $60,000,000. Coupon bonds in interchangeable denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Interest 
payable May 1 and November 1 without deduction for Normal Fede: ai Income Tax not exceeding 2% per annum. Principal and interest payable in 
gold at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. Pennsylvania, Connecticut and California personal property taxes not exceed- 
ing four mills per annum and Massachusetts Income Tax not exceeding 6% per annum refundable. Redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, at any 
time, on 30 days’ notice, at the following prices and accrued interest: to and including May 1, 1929, at 101; thereafter to and including May 1, 1937, at 
103; thereafter to and including May 1, 1947, at 102; thereafter to and including May 1, 1952, at 101, and thereafter at 100. The Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Trustee. The company has agreed to make application in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 





The following information is contained in a letler from Mr. P. W. Litchfield, President of the company: 
THE COMPANY 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, incorporated in 1898 in the State of Ohio, is, with subsidiaries, the largest man- 
ufacturer of rubber tires in the world. Directly and through subsidiaries, the company is engaged in practically all branches of 
the rubber industry, including the growing of rubber, the manufacture of tire fabric, tires and a wide range of other rubber 
products, and the sale of its products throughout the world. Included in the company’s holdings of stocks of subsidiaries are 
the entire common stock of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California and 76% of the common stock of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., the largest rubber company in Canada, 

SALES AND EARNINGS 
Consolidated net sales and net income of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and its subsidiaries, after deducting depreci- 
ation, subsidiaries’ interest and dividends on their preferred stocks held by the public (which together amounted in 1926 to 
$1,611,535), minority interests in profits of subsidiaries, and all other charges except charges of the parent company for 
Federal income taxes and on interest-bearing indebtedness, for the three years ended December 31, 1926 as certified by Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., and for the three months ended March 31, 1927 as shown by the books of the company and its 
subsidiaries, have been as follows: 


Three Months 
Ended 
1924 1925 1926 March 31, 1927 
Consolidated Net Sales..................$138,777,718 $205,999,829 $230,161,356 $57,518,868 
Consolidated Net Income............ 17,444,494 20,331,555* 14,467,734** 6,421,335 


“After deducting special raw material reserve of $8,000,000, 

**After charging excess cost of rubber and cotton, to the net amount of $5,250,000, to special raw material reserve previously created therefor. 
Consolidated net income, as stated above, for the three fiscal years ended December 31, 1926, averaged $17,414,594 per annum, 
or more than 534 times the maximum annual interest requirement of $3,000,000 on this issue of bonds. 

SECURITY 

The bonds will be the direct obligation of the company and will be secured, in the opinion of counsel, by direct first mortgage 
upon fixed assets (to be defined in the mortgage) of the company, now owned and hereafter acquired, carried on the books of 
the company as of December 31, 1926 at approximately $45,000,000 after depreciation, by pledge of stocks of certain 
subsidiaries including stocks representing a net worth of over $25,000,000 as shown by the books of the respective subsidi- 
aries as of December 31, 1926, and by pledge of obligations totaling more than $20,000,000 representing advances to subsidiaries, 

MARKET EQUITY 
The total market value of the 7% preferred stock and the common stock of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, based 
on current market quotations, is in excess of $115,000,000. 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
The entire proceeds of these bonds togethér with additional cash from the company’s treasury, will be used to redeem the First 
Mortgage 20-Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Ten-Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Debenture Bonds and 8% Cumulative 
Prior Preference Stock now outstanding. PURCHASE FUND 
The mortgage will provide for an annual purchase fund, payable semi-annually, of $600,000 or 10% of consolidated net earn- 
ings, to be defined in the mortgage, for the preceding fiscal year after allowance for dividends on preferred stock, whichever 
is greater, to be applied to the purchase of bonds at not exceeding 100 and accrued interest, unexpended balances re- 
verting periodically to the company. MANAGEMENT 
No change in the executive management of the company is contemplated. An agreement for the termination of all pending 
stockholders’ litigations has been entered into. This agreement contemplates that at or before the completion of this financing a 
board of directors acceptable to all interests will be elected for a term of three years, after which time the directors will be elected 
annually, and that upon completion of this financing and the reconstitution of the board of directors all voting trusts will be 
terminated. Redemption of the first mortgage bonds and debenture bonds will result automatically in the retirement of the 
management stock now outstanding. 





Statements herein are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 


We offer these bonds for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to stockholders’ action and to the approval of legal proceedings 
by counsel. It is expected thal delivery will be made on or about June 3, 1927, in the form of interim receipts of Dillon, Read 3 Co. 


Price 97 and interest. To yield about 5.20%. 


The above is subyect to a circular containing further information which may be obtained on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The National City Company Guaranty Company of NewYork Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Bankers Trust Company White, Weld & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. | Hemphill, Noyes&Co. —_—-Hallgarten & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Halsey, Stuart &Co. Blyth, Witter&Co. Cassatt & Co. 
First Trust and Savings Bank The Union Trust Company 
Contin and Commercial Company 
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widen their markets. 


ing. What is it? 


shortly in 


42-44 New Street 








What Lies Behind Prosperity of 


Chain Store Companies? 


Amid wide variations of general business activity and profits, 
chain stores—5- and 10-cent, grocery, tobacco, dry goods, 
etc.—report consistent gains in gross and net. 
case of new stores adding to sales—old ones, too, constantly 


It is not a 


Woolworth, Kresge, Schulte, Atlantic & Pacific and the 

others appear to hold a great secret of modern merchandis- 

How is it being applied to this year’s 

business? What about chain store prospects of the future? 
As a guide in surveying companies of this class and 


their shares, a series of special analytical articles about 
leading concerns has been written and will appear 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 
The New York News Bureau Association 
New York City 























is foremost in the use of flood- 
lighting. Her architectural beauty, 
her fountains and statues, blossom 
like the cereus at nightfall. Illumin- 
ation in Chicago is a large part of 
civic pride, and one company holds 
the contracts for most of this service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
This company has paid 150 consecutive dividends 


to its stockholders. Send for year book. Stock 
listedon Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Boston 
Garte 


Vite Gu 


The Agrippa Web Boston is made 
as a garter should be made,—venti- 
lated open mesh web with non-skid 
back which prevents slipping even 
when worn very loose. 








At stores everywhere—50 cents a pair 
George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Your Garters Look This A. M.? 























‘Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,’’ by Herbert N. Casson 
is now ready in book form. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service . 


The price is $2. 
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to Agriculture. The subject on the pro- 
gram is, “Three Million New Customers,” 
but it does not take a seer to guess where 
those three million new consumers of elec- 
tric power are expected to be found. The 
electric industry is now studying the farm 
problem: and the basic question of when 
we eat, and how much the precious privi- 
lege is going to cost us in the future, de- 
pends largely upon how many of these 
new customers the electric industry bags. 


Farmer Left Behind 


Steam, with its multiplication of fac- 
tory production, was never capable of 
widespread application to agriculture. 
Threshers and a few other machines might 
be run by it: but the result in general 
was to remove industry from the farm 
and assemble it in large cities and towns. 
The farmer quit butchering and sold his 
stock to the packer or the middleman. 
He sent his wheat to the cities to be 
ground into flour, and his fruit to distant 
canneries. Fewer and fewer things came 
to be done on the farm, and more and 
more things had to be bought back by the 
farmer from the industrial world outside. 

Out of that situation, the present farm 
problem developed. The farmer, while 
becoming more and more dependent upon 
the new industrial organization, did not 
share in its advantages. He went on 
working individually when the world’s, 
work, except for his, had become highly 
complicated and collective. In order to 
be a successful farmer, it seemed neces- 
sary to be everything else as well—busi- 
ness man, engineer, mechanic, chemist, 
scientific distributor and a lot of other 
things. One man could seldom be all this 
and the formerly independent farmer 
found himself in difficulties on a dozen 
fronts. 


Farmer Ignored 


The rural population naturally gravi- 
tated to the cities where the wealth-pro- 
ducing mechanism operated more profita- 
bly. The farmer carried his woes into 
politics; but the new industrial civiliza- 
tion largely ignored him and his woes 
increased. 


Then came electricity, still further en- 
riching the industrial life of the country, 
but leaving the farmer, apparently, about 
where he was. 


But electricity was different from steam. 
It did not tend to huddle folks in cities. 
Instead of bringing people to the seat of 
power, it began to carry power to the 
people. 

The more power people use, the more 
they could earn; and the more they 
earned, the more they could buy. So busi- 
ness boomed everywhere—excepting on 
the farms. Examined from this angle, 
there seems to be a good deal of potential 
history in that call of Dr. White’s for 
“Three Million New Customers” for the 
electrical industry. 


Three million electrified farms! What 
that may mean to the farmer, and to the 
rest of us, only time can tell. Perhaps it 
will mean as great a social change as 
America has ever experienced. With the 
farmer utilizing all the help that electricity 
can give him, it may turn out that we 
will not need so very many farmers. Per- 
haps the majority of those now farming 
can be released for other work. Cer- 
tainly, the standard of farming will be 
raised. The farmer’s purchasing power 
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will be multiplied; and that, incidentally. 
=re will mean another incalculable boost to 
- our general prosperity. 
e ; ° 
rm Everybody Wins M k A 
1en But we did not mean to speculate. We ar et ction 
vi- were just calling attention to the social 
de- importance of such meetings as this at Ye over the next 
ese Hot Springs. The newspapers will cover « 
gs. it in a way, but not in the thorough way Fortni g ht 
in which they would cover the opening 
of a political congress. A political con- , 
AC gress means a grand fight, and everybody At the present time, when 
of is eager to know who is going to win and the market may be at a 
re, who will lose. According to the course turning point, it will be 
ht which Nema has set for itself, it looks to your advantage to read 
ral as though everybody would win and no our current 
‘m body could possibly lose. That makes 
as. the meeting less dramatic, perhaps, than Market Digest 
is the political melees: but those who are 
in. interested in real news—in the real course It contains a summary of 
be of human history during the period of what may be expected in 
nt most rapid transition which human society the stock market during 
ne ever knew—will do well to follow the the coming two weeks. 
. proceedings at Hot Springs. 
e 
e. Be prepared 
“ . Y Send for a copy at once, 4 
le : 
Cnn cnntiuniaiiaaiinitieds Attractive Preferred Stocks __» ccelaidinns , 
ot industrial growth of the to Yield Over 6 Per Cent. | Ask for M-18 
mn territory surrounding (Continued from page 76) THE 
a a i 4 lative dividends. It has no par value and TI LM ANGURVE| 
« : : Spear is followed by 778,938 shares of common, 
vital factor in tripling its : a A : «BOSTON. aMASS. 
:- ; on which no dividends are being paid. NOTTINGHAM BUILDING 
oe gross operating revenue Consolidated gross earnings last year 
t, during the last ten years. were $26,627,000, and net income after all 
r Write “Dept. E” for latest deductions was $5,319,004, equal to $17.44 
is Yeor Book with other in- a share on the preferred. Subsidiaries 
" teresting facts about this serve many cities and towns in the South- 
D Company and the progressive ern, Southwestern and Rocky Mountain 
territory it serves. states. 
: PUBLIC SERVICE Federal Light & Traction aa 
; COMPANY EDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION Sus reuarreTamce | 
- ois ' is another comparatively small util- ine Bone, Se.8 FY It EAS N 
. OF NORTHERN ILLIN ity holding property, but showing an ex- N 
) 72 W. Adams Rnue cellent margin of safety for its preferred \ 
: Chicago dividend. There are only 39,374 shares of R ibili t N 
Serving 6,000 square miles—286 the preferred outstanding. It is without esponsl lil VY N 
; unities—with Gas par value and is a $6 cumulative issue. N 
or Electricity Dividends were earned nearly seven times | | With capital and surplus N 
last year and nearly six times in both in excess of N 
1925 and 1924. 7” \ 
It controls properties in about fifteen 
communities in Arkansas, Missouri, and $9,000,000 N 
Rocky Mountain territory. Regular divi- built up over many years N 
dends are being paid on the common as of faithful investment ser- \ 
well as the preferred. Revenues Pg vice—the responsibility \ 
displayed a general upward trend for a hs N 
number of years, though there has been and a pon ott N 
nothing spectacular about growth. The yo toy fos, tn y: . 
preferred stock is redeemable at 110 and — © 
| ee ee ip deserving of inclusion ia any list of conservative investors. 
| panies operating in 20 erates. diversified investments. 
ibaa For safe 6% First Mortgage W 
UTILI TY Bonds send for descrip- / 
SECURITIES Stuyvesant Peabody was elected a di- tive literature F-328 N 
rector of the Fifth Avenue Bus Securities N 
COMPANY Corporation. AMERICAN BOND &| 
Botan tgh seid Otis A. Glazebrook, of G. M. Murphy & N 
eatwaukee 2. Leute Coutevide tndienapelie Company, and Don. M. Kelley, of Kelley, MORTGAGE Co. N 
Siesta Drayton & Converse, were elected directors N Established 1904 Incorporated N 
of the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen N Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 \ 
anes: ’ . N 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago \ 
George S. Graham, of Philadelphia, and N oss kita ate tainset ade N 
I FIND NEW PRODUCTS Frederick H. Stokes, of New York, were N a ve., New Yor \ 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER elected directors of the William Cramp & \ Philadelphia ' Buffalo N 
or those wishing to establish Sons Ship & Engine Building Company of N Albany . ——— Boston a \ 
a new manufacturing industry. Philadelphia. N D —— i] En rove 3° \ 
CHARLES A. SCOTT George E. Barrett, of G. E. Barrett & i amaaielss — N 
Established in 1900 Company, has been elected a director of CEA ——— 
713F Garson Avenue. Rochester, N. Y. Cady Lumber Corporation. 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


maintained for visitors. You 


A free Information Bureau is 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 











Which Stocks 
Should be Bought 
and Which Sold? 


Our current Stock Market Bulle- 
tins discuss the profit-possibilities 
of over 70 different securities, 
many of which you may. be about 
to purchase or may now be holding. 
Some of these stocks: 


1. Are now in a bargain zone 
and should be bought. 


2. Others are marking time 
and should be avoided. 


3. Still others have advanced 
substantially and should be 
sold at once. 


These Bulletins should be of great value 
to anyone interested in the Stock Market. 
They may prevent you from suffering 
severe losses and also enable you to se- 
cure substantial profits by taking advan- 
tage of present opportunities. For in- 
stance, we analyze one stock now selling 
around 60, which eventually should ad- 
vance to 100, in order fully to discount 
its growing earning power. Simply send 
us your name and you_ will receive 
specimen copies of these Bulletins abso- 
lutely free. 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 75, Auburn, New York 























BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


400 MA $5,040 IN ONB YEAR 


CHINE HBARNED . 
240 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,160. Many St. 
Leuis machines 


annually $4,000, One man placed 
300. Responsible compeny offers exclusive advertising 
Propesition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1,000 to $3,000 investment. Experience unnecessary. 


National Kel-Lae Ce., 334 N. i9th St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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DIGEST of A 
CORPORATIONS 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Will redeem 
on July 1, 1927, at 110, plus accrued divi- 
dend, $16,500,000 7 per cent. preferred 
stock. 


American International Corp.—Ulen 
& Co., an affiliation, is reported to have 
approved a $28,000,000 loan to the Tur- 
kish Government, to be used for con- 
struction which Ulen & Co., and the 
Batignolles Co. of France will carry out. 

Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe.—Presi- 
dent Storey declared that Atchison had 
no intention of acquiring the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad for merger 
purposes. 


Bancitaly Corp.—Will increase au- 
thorized capital stock by $50,000,000 on 
July 2, 1927, making it $150,000,000. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Acquired 
properties of the Robesonia Iron Com- 
pany at reported price of $1,000,000. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Merger 
negotiations with Congoleum-Nairn Co., 
and Glidden Co., are reported to be in 
progress. 


Chrysler Corp—Has developed and 
started production of the Chrysler Im- 
perial Marine Engine for power boats. 
Stockholders ratified resolution reduc- 
ing the capital by retiring 7,890 shares 
of preferred stock, which are held in the 
sinking fund. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Estab- 
lished a market research department to 
keep in touch with conditions affecting 
business in territory served. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.—Au- 
thorized the issuance of $40,000,000 25- 
year 5 per cent. debenture bonds, pro- 
ceeds to be used for refunding existing 
underlying securities. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y¥.—Said 
to be making efforts to acquire interest 
in Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Shipments 
in April showed increase of 34 per cent. 
over April, 1926. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Response to the 
new Dodge four-cylinder line, intro- 
duced May 1, 1927, has been most sat- 
isfactory, according to John R. Lee, 
general sales manager. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Three-fourths of 
the 16,000 shareholders of the Durant 
Motor Co. of Michigan voted to ex- 
change the common stock for the 6 per 
cent. preferred stock in the Durant 
Motor Corp. of New Jersey. Star plant 
in April operated on schedule of 200 cars 
a day. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Reports in- 
creased shipments of 611,000 pairs of 
leather shoes and 325,000 pairs of ath- 
letic footwear in first quarter of 1927, 
as compared with same period of 1926. 

Erie Railroad.—Offered through syn- 
dicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, at 94% and accrued interest, $50,- 
000,000 refunding and improvement 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, series of 
1927, due May 1, 1967, issuance and sale 
subject to I. C. C. approval and to au- 
thorization by stockholders of a supple- 
menta! indenture dated May 1, 1927. 
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General Asphalt CoA. W. Sewall, 
president, at annual meeting, said that 
he was not inclined to ask the board 
for an initial dividend on the common 
until the petroleum situation had more 
or less righted itself. 

General Chemical Co.—Will move all 
of its forty or fifty plants in various 
parts of the country to Marcus Hook, 
Pa. The program will cover a period of 
six to eight years. 

General Miotcrs Corp.—Chevrolet es- 
tablished a new monthly production rec- 
ord in April when over 110,000 cars and 
trucks were manufactured and shipped. 
Plants of Frigidaire Corp., a subsidiary, 
went on a four-a-minute production 
basis. Frigidaire now ranks second in 
unit sales in the entire General Motors 
group, according to President Sloan. 
Signed contract with city of Stockholm, 
Sweden, providing for the erection of 
an assembling plant with a capacity of 
6,000 automobiles yearly. Declared an 
extra cash dividend of $2 a share on the 
coramon, involving a distribution of $17,- 
400,000, in addition to the regularly quar- 
terly dividend of $2. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Through 
the mediation of Gwen D. Young, con- 
tending parties in the various litigations 
have agreed upon a basis of settlement 
acceptable to all concerned. A state- 
ment says, in part: “The charges and 
counter-charges, which have been made 
and denied, will all be dropped and dis- 
posed of. Dillon, Read & Co. will act 
as bankers of the Goodyear Company 
and contemplate a public offering in the 
near future of an issue of $60,000,000 
of 5 per cent bonds, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to the retire- 
ment of the 8 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds, the 8 per cent. debentures and 
the 8 per cent. prior preference stock is- 
sued in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of 1921. This refinancing should 
result in material savings in fixed 
charges to the company.” 

Graham Bros. Corp. — The Graham 
Brothers, who recently purchased con- 
trol of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
have acquired the plant of the Wayne 
Body Corp. 

Illinois Central Railroad.—Said to be 
in market for $12,000,000 of equipment. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—President Franklin denied reports that 
company contemplated acquisition of 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., and other © 


coastal lines. 

Kennecott Copper Corp—Now owns 
somewhat over 96 per cent. of the stock 
outstanding of the Utah Copper Co. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
four months of 1927, $36,235,317; same 
period 1926, $32,010,139. 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first four 
months of 1927, $15,085,621; same period 
1926, $13,934,268. 

Loft, Inc—Sales for first four months 
of 1927, $2,622,881; same period 1926, 
$2,548,906. 

Mack Trucks, Inc—R. E. Fulton, vice- 
president, stated that he expected the 
second quarter of 1927 to be better than 
the first. 
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Middle West Utilities Co.—Properties 
in Southwest are in no danger of dam- 
age from the flood, according to an of- 
ficer. 

Montgomery Ward & Cvu.—Sales tor 
frst four months of 1927, $61,791,141; 
same period 1926, $64,220,299. 

Nash Motors Co.—Export shipments 
in first four months of 1927 created new 
record, exceeding greatest similar pe- 
riod by 22% per cent. 

New York Central Railroad.—Ordered 
sixty Hudson type heavy passenger loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive 
Company. 

North American Co.—Shareholders 
approved increase in authorized com- 
mon from 6,000,000 $10 par shares to 
10,000,000 no par shares and an increase 
in the authorized preferred from 1,200,- 
000 shares of $50 par to 2,000,000 shares 
of the same par. 

Remington Rand, Inc.—An issue of 
$25,000,000 20-year 534 per cent. deben- 
tures, series “A” was offered (with com- 
mon stock purchase warrants), at 100 
and interest, the proceeds to be applied 
to the retirement of all funded obliga- 
tions of the several constituent com- 
panies and other corporate purposes. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1927, $90,391,916; same 
period 1926, $89,007,701. Will open a 
fourth retail store in Chicago. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.).—Closed down 
340 pressure stills in various refineries. 

Standard Oil Co. (New York).—Stocx- 
holders will be asked to appiove increase 
in authorized common stock from $625,- 
000,000 to $750,000,000. 

Studebaker Corp—Sales in April to- 
taled 12,943 cars, against 11,192 in April, 
1926, a gain of 16 per cent. Exports of 
Studebaker and Erskine cars during 
first four months of 1927 exceeded the 
entire year 1926 shipments. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—Reconstruction 
of two units of tank farm at San Luis 
Obispo, destroyed by fire a year ago, is 
under way. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. — Ad- 
vanced price of alcohol 2% cents a gal- 
lon to 40.42 cents a gallon in tank cars 
and drums. 

U. S. Rubber Co—Estimated by an 
officiai that in four years, by 1931, com- 
pany’s plantations in the Far East would 
be producing 35,000,000 pounds of rub- 
ber yearly. This is about one-third of 
present yearly requirements. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Unfilled orders on 
April 30 were 3,456,132 tons, compared 
with 3,553,140 tons on March 31 and 
3,867,976 tons on April 30, 1926. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Sales of Willys- 
Knight and Whippet cars in the United 
States and Canada in April totaled 27- 
041, an increase of 49 per cent. over same 
period of 1926. Total sales for year, to 
April 30, were 80,732 cars, a gain of 27 
per cent. over corresponding period of 
1926. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first four months of 1927, $75,444,946; 
same period 1926, $67,915,971. 

Yellow Taxi of N. ¥Y.—Franchise was 
awarded to Wm. E. McGuirk, chair- 
man, for operation of the East River 
ferry service between 34th St. and Long 
Island City, New York City, which was 
abandoned several years ago by the 
Long Island Railroad. 





ISTANCE, stub- 

born obstacle im- 

posed by Nature, has given 

way gradually to human 

ingenuity, which has man- 

aged to extend civilization 

and all its advantages to 

communities large and 
small, near and remote. 


The transmission of elec- 
tric power from efficient 
centrally located generat- 
ing stations to small and 
medium-sized communi- 
ties is the worth-while 
achievement of the sub- 
sidiary operating compa- 
nies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. To 
many communities which 
have had limited electric 
service or noneatall, these 
companies have provided 


reliable and economical 
electric power which in 
many cases has been the 
foundation of a marked 
industrial development. 


Broadening the areas 
served by their generating 
stations, these companies 
have replaced more than 
three hundred local plants 
—of limited capacity, in- 
capable of proper growth 
—with transmission line 
service of high quality. . 


Better service and all that 
it implies in terms of com- 
munity welfare has re- 
sulted, and an equally im- 
portant effect has been 
the operating economy 
possible in serving a wide 
and diversified territory. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utslities Company 


SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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Why Investors 
THE WORLD OVER 
SELECT 
SMITH BONDS 


HY is it that men and women 

all over the world, in 48 States 
and in 51 countries and territories 
abroad, are of one mind in their 
choice of SMITH BONDS? 


The reasons can be stated briefly: 
SMITH BONDS give you the essen- 
tials of successful investing—safety 
and ample return—614% interest 
with strong first mortgage security, 
and with such safeguards that 


Confidence in 
SMITH BONDS 
is World-Wide 


These essentials are not all. Wher- 
ever the mails carry, our Mail Ser- 
vice Department, in Washington, 
D. C., enables you to have your 
investments handled by mail with 
the same individual attention and 
cooperation that you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices. 








1 WHETHER 

om YOU INVEST 

? MUCH OR 
LITTLE 








Another reason: Denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100, and Invest- 
ment Savings Plan payments of 
$10, $20, $30 or more a month, 
place 634% SMITH BONDS within 
easy reach of every investor. Reg- 
uiar monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. 


Mail the form below for two book- 
lets—one explaining the safeguards 
that protect every investor in our 
First Mortgage Bonds, the other 
showing you how your monthly 
savings will grow at 634%. 


THE F H: SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL BANK 
BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON ALBANY BUFFALO 

MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
SN etter she haysale ted wane giaes er emmeen ee hae . 
ae ee eee Te re ee 
99 
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Building of Small Homes 
Shows Big Increase 


Failure of Predicted Slump in Building Construction to 
Materialize Restores Confidence—Residential 
Rents Firm—Business Rents Not Stabilized 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


C OMPARE the curve of building con- 
tracts awarded during the first four 
months of the year, with that which ap- 
peared in this section on May Ist. It is 
an object lesson to those who undertake 
to predict building futures (the curve is 
taken from “The Survey of Current Busi- 
ness” of the Department of Commerce.) 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 





sersccesevecess 1926 


ere 19 27 


A month and a half ago the curve for 
1927 had closely paralleled that for 1926. 
Since then, it has mounted to a peak which 
exceeded any of those of last year. As 
will be seen, it is still far ahead of last 
year. 

This is probably due to the restoration 
of confidence in building brought about 
by the failure of an anticipated slump to 
appear. But this, in the writer’s opinion, 
is not the principal reason. The heavy 
volume of construction, in dollars, which 
characterized the 1926 market was due to 
the number of large buildings which were 
erected. The construction of small build- 
ings for business and residential purposes 
was conspicuously low during the same 
period. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that, with the curtailment of big construc- 
tion, there would come a replacement in 
the form of a large volume of small con- 
struction. And this is exactly what has 
happened. 


Trend Toward Suburbs 


The New York district, with which the 
writer is most familiar, affords an illus- 
tration in support of this theory. Last 
year, for example, only 684 buildings were 
constructed in the Borough of Manhattan, 
with a total valuation of $305,197,700. 
For the first four months of this year, 
the figures are: 1,325 projects costing 
$107,340,370. Thus, during this third of 
the year, there were twice as many build- 
ings contracted for as in the entire course 
of last year, in Manhattan alone. It will 
be noted, too, that the volume of building 
for this part of the year is at the same 
annual rate as that of 1926. A further 
analysis of the amount of constructian in 
the other large boroughs shows similar 
results. That is to say, the dollar volume 
of contracts awarded is holding firm at 


last year’s level, while tke number of 
projects represented thereby is consider- 
ably greater. ; 

A study of the building figures for the 
cities in the suburban areas surrounding 
greater New York indicates an increase of 
from 3 to 30 per cent. over 1926. In only 
one case is there a notable falling off. 
An examination of the classified reports 
of the building departments of these cities 
discloses the fact that there are very few 
large buildings under construction. The 
great bulk of new building is made up of 
staple types as, walk-up apartments, one, 
two and three family houses, garages and 
commercial structures of moderate size. 

That a similar condition prevails pretty 
well throughout the whole country is in- 
dicated by a survey recently completed by 
the American Bond & Mortgage Company, 
through its Building Economic Research 
Bureau. The figures are based upon the 
reports of more than 2,000 realtors and 
building contractors in 448 leading cities 
and towns. The purpose of the survey 
was to determine (a) the demand for new 
space and (b) the rent trends. 


Report on Vacancies 


The report on vacancies shows some 
surprising results. Only twenty-seven of 
the 448 communities report an abnormal 
number of vacancies. This is six per cent. 
of the total number. Only a few of the 
larger cities are included in the twenty- 
seven. Among them are Buffalo, Albany, 
Columbus, Richmond and Camden. 

The stabilization of residential rents is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that 
seventy-six per cent. of the reporting com- 
munities did not expect any important 
change in rents. Business rents are not 
quite so thoroughly stabilized. 

The conclusion would appear to be that 
residential rents are firm because there has 
been insufficient construction of buildings 
of that character, while business rents are 
not so firm because there has been an 
ample supply. Hence the expectation that 
the trend of construction will be towards 
residential buildings, is again confirmed. 

From the investor’s standpoint, residen- 


tial buildings offer the most satisfactory - 


outlet and one which is likely to be safe 
for another year or more. It is impossible 
to forecast beyond that period since it is 
quite certain that some decline must in- 
evitably set in. Caution is therefore ad- 
visable. In other words, the investment 
program should be mapped out to cover 
no greater space than a year at a time. 
When the year is up, the extension of the 
program depends upon the outlook at that 
time. 





Worth a Trial 
“I’m looking for something that will 
bring a person good luck.” 
“Have you tried industry ?”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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FORBES for June 1, 1927 
Investors’ 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 

Roosevelt Hotel Securities —Frank H. 
Schilling, 1328 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has prepared a circular des- 
cribing the Roosevelt Hotel (Pittsburgh) 
ten-year, 7 per cent. collateral trust gold 
notes. 

Are Oil Stocks A Buy Again? With 
the keen interest in oils that is now dis- 
played by the investing public, and the 
prominence given this subject in the daily 
news, this booklet is of timely interest. 
Issued by American Institute of Finance, 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tudor City—The French Plan—How 
to share in the profit to be gained from 
the growth of New York City is described 
in “The -Real Estate Investment of the 
Future,” issued by Fred. F. French In- 
vesting Co., Inc., 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Weekly Financial Review—Issued by 
Prince & Whitely, Members New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland Stock Exchanges, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

Odd Lots—Trading in odd lots of listed 
securities offers diversification and safety 
to both the large and small investor. John 
Muir & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, New York Cotton 
Exchange and New York Curb Market, 
50 Broadway, New York, have prepared a 
booklet on the subject. 


Financial Service—A set of bulletins 
descriptive of their service, will be sent 
by Brookmire Economic Service, 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


The Bache Review—This weekly re- 
view will be sent free for three months 
by J. S. Bache & Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Will also furnish information 
and advice on stocks and bonds, without 
obligation to the correspondent. 


Weekly Market Letter discussing eco- 
nomic questions and containing special 
corporate analyses, issued by McClave & 
Co., members New York Stock Exchange, 
67 Exchange Place, New York. 


Diversification and Vigilance—Tells 
briefly how the basic principles used by 
trustees in administering large funds can 
be used by the private investor. Ask for 
booklet ND-2, of A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 
57 William Street, New York, 39 S. La 
Salle St. Chicago, Ill, and principal 
cities. 

Customer-Ownership—F ostered and 
developed by public utilities has grown to 
such proportions that it is now a matter 
of universal interest. The Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Company, Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York, have issued an in- 
teresting year book on the subject. Ask 
for illustrated year book “F”. 


Building and Loan Shares in Florida— 
Write for booklet to Lakeland Building 
and Loan Association, Box 35F, Lake- 
land, Florida. 


Chain Store Financing—The investing 
public is becoming greatly interested in this 
form of security, and can get compre- 
hensive information by addressing F. A. 
Brewer & Company, members Chicago 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice a 
month, on the first and fifteenth of each 
month : 








—time-saving business in- 
formation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business devel- 
opments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of 
big business men and 
businesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5.00 (add 50c for Canadian Postage; $1.00 for For- 


eign Postage). Send me FORBES Magazine for one year—24 issues— 
twice a month. 
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Building and Loan Shares 


Lakeland Building and 
Loan Association 


Authorized 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Operating strictly under state super- 
vision and on the mutual plan. 
Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per share, 
without bonus or commission of any kind. 
Pays 8 per cent. per annum, in quarterly 
installments of 2 per cent. January first, 
April first, July first, and October first of 
each year. mers of these shares have 
no taxes to pay, no insurance to look after 
and no titles to bother with. Money avail- 

able at any time. 


Let Us Send You Booklet 
LAKELAND BUILDING AND 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Box 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 




















for Perfect Lawns! Auge 


A rich 


4] 
and makes your home a 
beauty ! That’s what you’ll get 
if you plant Scott’s Crossing Bent. 
The New 
pay Bent -- long 


fice eel Saori 


-Lawn pe 
as the ideal pase 
now producing Super 
the chopped “and to ART pty 
-- a few wee ou _ have a 

luxuriant foun Eine the green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read this unusual grass in our 
booklet “‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Street Marysville 





44 Main 








A New, 
Concept in 
nvestment 


Banking 


Providing every safeguard of the Invest- 
ment Trust principle, secured by the 
-combined resourtes of 








The Resity-S ities I Trust 
Realty Founadstion, Inc. 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 
Safety of principal is unconditionally in- 
sored, the yield of 6% is guaranteed, 
and a substantially larger return may 
be expected by virtue of the participa- 
tion provision. Mail coupon for descrip- 

tive material. 








F.M. 








National American Securities Company 


26 BROADWAY pasmcncctaapisiing EW YORK, 














MANUFACTURERS 


PACIFIC COAST SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Pacific Coast States offer virgin sales terri- 
tory for products of merit. Its sales capacity 
expands with almost unbelievable strides. 


A sales executive, maintaining offices in Los 
Angeles, who has developed sales of a product 
(of non-essential type) to over $300,000.00 a 
year in this territory in a comparatively short 
period, may be prepared, soon, to consider a 
new line or affiliation. 

If not now represented or not receiving satis- 
factory results from present representation on 
Pacific Coast—and, if your line is really basic, 
with real sales value, you will do well to 
communicate with 








Box 567 Forbes Magazine 














How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read Forbes? 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Why Collections Are Slow 

A certain plumber had some difficulty jn 
getting a customer to take some action 
on his bill. After numerous statements 
had been sent, he wrote a sharp and threat- 
ening letter to the delinquent. 

The plumber met his customer the next 
day. The customer was wrathful. He 
said: 

“What do you mean by writing me such 
a letter. Every bill and statement I get 
is thrown into a basket, and once a month 
I dip my hand into the basket and pull out 
four, which I pay. Now, if I get any more 
impudent letters from you, your statement 
won’t even get into the basket.”—$5 prize 
to John Tierney, Cambridge, Mass. 

* * * 


Preferred Cash 


Jewish office furniture dealer carrying 
on a phone conversation with a customer 
who had bought a cabinet from him: 

Dealer—“Well, did our man get out to 
repair the hinge on your cabinet?” 

Customer—“ Yes.” 

Dealer—“Did he fix it up to suit you?” 

Customer—“Yes, he did a fine job, and 
I certainly give you credit for it.” 

Dealer—“Never mind the credit, Id 
rather have the cash.”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to R. H. Arnold, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


* * * 


Leave It to Father 

It was at a fashionable wedding. The 
bridegroom had no visible means of sup- 
port save his father, who was rich. When 
he came to the stage of the service where 
he had to repeat: 

“With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow” his father said in a whisper that 
could be heard all over the church: 
“Heavens! There goes his bicycle !”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to L. E. Chamber- 
lin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* 2s 
The Sign of Authority 

“TI say, Bob,” asked an acquaintance, 
“why did the foreman sack you yester- 
day ?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “a foreman is 
one who stands around and watches his 
men work.” 

“I know; but what’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. People 
thought I was the foreman!”—Exchange. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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IN 19 STATES 


‘MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, payable June 
15, 1927, to all Prior Lien 
stockholders of record on the 
Company’s books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o'clock 
P. M., May 31, 1927. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
' First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 84 
New York, May 10, 1927. 


Ihe Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134% ($1.75) 
per share on the First Preferred stock of 
this Company, payable July 1, 1927, to 
stockholders of record, June 15th, 1927. 
The Board of Directors also declared a 
quarterly dividend of oy ($2.00) per share 
on the ond Preferred stock payable July 


Ist, 1927, to stockholders of record June 
1Sth, 1927. 


Common Dividend No. 15 


A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, 
payable July 1, 1927, to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 15, 1927, was also declared by the 
Board of Directors. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary 








Averican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
15ist Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on July 15, 1927, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1927. 


H. BJ.AIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


The quarterly dividend of one and three 
quarters per cent. (1%%) upon the Seven Per 
Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, declared by the Board 
of Directors on April 28, 1927, will be payable 
on July 1, 1927, to holders of record thereci 
at the close of business on June 3, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed. 


R. E. McMATH, Secretary 
Dated May 17, 1927. 








Sales Organization in lowa 
wants product to market. Highest type 

salesmen employed. Co-operate with 
present sales anization or act as inde- 
pendent financ sales department. Com- 
pletely equipped office maintained in Des 
Moines since 1906. Supervision, collec- 
tions, advertising, etc. References ex- 


changed. as Corpora Jewett 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





